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WARTIME RUMORS OF WASTE AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGE: 
WHY SOME PEOPLE BELIEVE THEM * 


BY FLOYD H 


ALLPORT 


AND MILTON LEPKIN 


Syracuse Ur 


the present war, as in human 
fairs generally, each turn of events 
os with it a flood of 
Not only the varying fortunes 
but every change which 
on 


new 


Wal, 
1 


large numbers of 
front, has its peculiar brand 


citizens 


ssip. At the time when the ration- 
ogram was being established and 
restrictions were being extended, 
iting the 


ways of living, a new crop of 


readjustment of our 


rs began suddenly to raise their 

ls. These rumors were not so lurid 

d dramatic as many of the wartime 
varieties, for they dealt with the prosaic 
They cre- 


subject of consumer goods. 
ted, however, and still create, a genu- 

problem for the administration of 
program and for the 


the country in its war 


the rationing 
lidarity of 
effort. 
Though few of them seemed to men- 
tion the rationing program directly, the 
new rumors were fraught with sinister 
implications about it, and with alleged 
happenings tending to make it appear 


*A ret 


r 
the aid of the 


ort of an investigation conducted with 


Morale Seminar of the Maxwell 


Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 


: 
a 
| 
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Office of the International Business Machine 
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futile. 
Especially conspicuous were inferences 


to be arbitrary, ridiculous, or 


that the rationing and conservation pro 
grams were a failure because of graft 
and heedless wasting in high places. 
Canned goods, butter, meat, lumber, 


scrap iron, rubber, and many other 
items were reported to have been 
spoiled or discarded wholesale by of- 
ficials of the government and army, 


The tin salvage pro- 
failure. 
being 


and in industry. 


gram was rumored to be a 


Gasoline represented as 


thrown out on the ground in large 


was 


quantities at filling stations, or poured 
into the ocean. Corruption and spe 
cial privilege in the use or handling 
of scarce commodities were charged 
against governmental officials and busi 
ness leaders. 

For those who were concerned with 
the keeping up the public 
morale this new outburst of commodity 


task of 


rumors presented a menace which had 
to be dealt with by careful study and 
analysis, and by correction where 
falsehoods or misunderstandings were 
found to exist. Many of these rumors 
were reported by “wardens” to local 
“rumor clinics,” and these agencies, in 
cooperation with newspaper editors, in 
vestigated the happenings alleged in 
the rumors and published refutations 
of false assertions which they con- 
tained. In spite of the work of these 
agencies, however, rumors of this type 
still persist. Those who have dealt inti- 
mately with phenomena of this sort 
have come to believe that the’ soil in 


which the rumor crop flourishes is 
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psychological in character; and we 
must investigate this psychological sub- 
stratum if we would understand and 
control the rumor process. The authors 
of this study therefore wanted to dis- 
cover, if possible, how many people 
really believe these rumors, what types 
of people they are, and what makes 
them believe the stories of waste and 


privilege which they hear. 


MetHop 

A questionnaire was prepared for 
distribution. It contained, first, a list 
of 12 “statements.” 
were not called rumors; but they were, 
in reality, and, with one exception, 
rumors which were then current and 
had been reported to the local rumor 


These statements 


The respondent was asked to 
indicate, for each “statement,” first, 
whether he had heard it before, and, 
secondly, the degree in which he 
believed it. ‘There were four steps (or 
degrees) in the scale of belief which 


clinic. 


was employed, giving a choice among 
four possibilities in checking. The first 
step stated that the respondent did not 
believe the statement at al!; the second 
said that he wondered whether it could 
be true; the third, that he believed it 
to be partly true or that there might 
be something in it; and the fourth, that 
he believed it to be true. After the 
scale itself, a final position was pro- 
vided for checking in case the respond- 
ent had “no opinion” in regard to the 
truth of the rumor. It was thus pos- 
sible, by the use of the scale, not only 
to record the fact of the individual’s 
belief, but its intensity. For the pur- 
pose in hand, it was considered that 
any one of the last three steps of the 
scale would indicate some degree of 
belief. Even if the respondent merely 
“wondered” whether the statement 
could be true, he showed at least some 
readiness to believe it: he was “in the 


market” for it. 
was necessary. Since citizens have been 
taught to regard it as unpatriotic 

believe rumors, they might be reluctant 
that 


where they really did. 


to admit they believed in cases 
If the invest 
gators had asked them to state flat} 
whether they did or did not believe. 
this forced choice between two alterna 
tives might have produced many dis 
ingenuous answers, and would thus 
have concealed the true extent of rumor 
credence (I)." 

The rumors presented in the ques 
tionnaire the effect that ra- 


tioned or salvage commodities were 


were to 


being wantonly wasted by officials 

the army or government, or by “big 

that certain individual 
were 


business,” or 


or companies getting special 
privileges in the use of these commo 
ties for their own selfish convenience 
or profit. The 12 rumors are listed 
Table 1, their order being different 
from that in which they appeared 
the questionnaire. The columns 
figures at the right may be ignore 
for the present. 

Following this set of rumors, th 
questionnaire presented the citizet 
with a number of special questions 


among which the following are impor 


tant for our present purpose (her 
slightly condensed): ’ 
Are you satisfied that we have the 


men now in office for leading positions 
government and the ar! 
changes would you care t 


national 
what 


the 
If not, 
suggest? 

Do you think that all classes and occuy 


tions of Americans are werking as hard in 
the war effort as could be expected? 


sections of tl 
following ti 


numerals refer to 
Note” immediately 


1 Roman 
“Research 
article 

2 The re sponses to some of these questions, af 
dealt with in t 
“Research Not 


not be 
the 


will 
but in 


their significance, 
present article, 


following 


This scale procedure 
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TABLE 1 


SuMMARY OF HeaRING AND Beier oF THE Twetve Wastt 
Arranged in decreasing order of percentage believing. 


mean subject m for the various rumors 


RuMOR 


* A certain prominent government official has 3 cars and 


underground storage tank filled with gasoline f 


ntractors at a certain naval base under construction 


wasteful . . Whole acres of trees are being 


ed, because the contractors are being paid on 
ge basis, and the more wasteful they are, the 


they will get 


7 canning companies are holding large stocks of 
goods for higher prices 

S rubber collected is wasted by being allowed to 

becau there are not adequate facilities for 

g nd reclaiming 
°Tl is plenty of coffee in the U. S. The big com 
n I cornered the market and are holding out for 
} gt f s 


Such large stocks of canned goods are being collected for 
nt that they are in danger of spoiling before they 


With civilian agencies pushing scrap drives to the limit, 
art chiefs allow tanks from World War I to rust away 
king lots over the country 


rl Bomber Base has so much butter in its store 
houses that it has gone rancid. 

Shoes are being issued so plentifully to the men in army 
camps that they are being discarded before they are worn 
Gasoline storage tanks of the producing companies are 
fu gasoline that ocean-going tankers are dumping their 

argoc at sca 

2 bs. of turkey were prepared for Thanksgiving 
inner at the Army Air Base. Only 8 men appeared to 
eat it 

Soft drink manufacturers get so much tin for making 


ips . . . that it is meaningless to ask citizens to 
save their tin cans for the war effort 


Cl for all rumors 


*Ttems marked with asterisk are rumors of special privileg 

t The “credence-index” is an aggregate index of belief o 
0 to (see “Research Note” IV) 

4 


AND 


SpeciAL Privitece Rumors 


Entire population: n 537; 


14-5 
35.4 
38.4 
37.8 
33.7 
32.7 
24.6 
17.0 
14.9 
13.5 
13.4 
13 


pront; 
popul 


hearing, 508; belief, 459. 


PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE 
[ENDING TO CI + Wuo Hap 
BELIEVE Hearp Berort 


774 19.8 
65 28.1 
629 290.60 
607 2 9 
554 43-9 
sk5 20.0 
384 19.0 
252 13.7 
257 15.4 
244 26.3 
232 1¢ 7 
214 15.¢ 

| 457 


all others are “‘waste’’ rumors. 


ation on a scale ranging from 














Do you believe the present rationing pro 
gram of the government is necessary as a 
whole? Do you believe that it is necessary 
for some items but not for others? 


Concerning those things which it zs neces 
sary to ration, do you believe that the ration 
ing program is fair? 


With respect to what commodities or serv 
ices that are rationed or scarce do you ex 
(This question was 
asked in the form of a list of 18 commodities 
or services which the respondent was asked 
to check, with spaces added for writing in 
other items not on the list.) 


perience inconvenience? 


Have you any relative or personal friend 
who is now serving in the armed forces in 
this country? 


Do you read the Rumor Clinic columns 
in the local Sunday newspaper? Regularly? 
Occasionally? Never? 


Overseas? 


Have you ever “side-stepped” the rationing 
program by securing or keeping any goods 
or services not permitted by the rules? Have 
you wasted any salvage materials? If so, did 
you consider it justified because those “higher 
up” (or your neighbors) are breaking the 
rules; or (in the case of waste) did you con- 
sider it excusable because there is so much 
waste on the part of officials in the army, 
government, or industry?—or because your 
neighbors were wasting? Did you have (at 
this time or later) a sort of “guilty con- 
science” feeling (even a slight one)? 


Blank spaces were provided for “yes” 
or “no” checkings, or for giving other 
required information. The respond- 
ent’s sex was asked, also his approxi- 
mate age, occupation, and employment 
status. 

The questionnaire forms were dis- 
tributed during the latter half of May, 
1943. This was accomplished by hav- 
ing students in eight of the public 
schools of the city take them home to 
their parents, or to others who might 
be in charge of running the household. 
These persons were asked by the stu- 
dents to fill out the questionnaires in- 
dependently and carefully, and without 
signing their names. The eight schools 
employed were scattered among the 
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lower 


upper, middle, and 
levels of the population. 


econom 
With com 
paratively few exceptions, the respond 
ents seemed to be cooperative and th 
answers carefully given. Five hundred 


and thirty-seven usable questionnair. : 


returns were thus secured, 45 per cent 
of them being from men, and 55 per 
cent from women (II, III). 

It is true that this body of data does 
not cover the entire rumor problem; 
there are several classes of rumors other 
than the type here dealt with. Never 
theless, this study does investigate one 
of the largest 
classes of rumors which are hampering 
the war effort. The results are perti 
nent today as well as at the time the 
material was gathered. 


and most important 


How Whipespreav Were THE Rumozs 
or WaAsTE AND SpeciaAL PriviLece? 
They had been heard by about on 

fourth of the citizens. In this investi 

gation 547 individuals replied concern 

ing their hearing and belief of 12 

rumors. Allowing for cases where they 

did not answer for particular rumors, 

there were total of 6,084 

“instances” in which persons replied as 

to whether they had heard a rumor 

before. In 1,417 of these instances, the 
respondent he had heard the 
rumor before, and in 4,667 he had not 

This gives a percentage of previous 

Rumors are not “every- 

but 


secured a 


said 


hearing of 23.3. 
where,” as is sometimes imagined 
23 per cent is still a sizable figure. 

Some rumors, of course, travel fai 
ther than others. We may consider, 
for example, the rumor: “There is 
plenty of coffee in the United States 
The big companies have cornered the 
market and are holding out for higher 
prices.” This had been heard in 43.9 
per cent of the cases (see Table 1). 
The rumor about scrap rubber being 
allowed to deteriorate was heard by 
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) per cent, and the one about dump- 
g casoline at sea by 26.8 per cent. On 
the other hand, the charge that tin 
was being wasted by giving it to soft 
lrink manufacturers was heard by only 


( 


1s per cent. 


Wipecty Were THE Rumors OF 

WASTE AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 
BELIEVED? 

case here is much the same as 


How 


The 
for previous hearing, except that in a 
slightly higher proportion of instances 
(26.7 per cent) the rumor, as presented 

the questionnaire, was believed. (It 
should be remembered that “belief” 
throughout this article and the follow- 
ing “Research Note” means any one of 
the three degrees of acceptance previ- 
ously described.) Thus, on the average, 
ror 
about 27 citizens out of every hundred 


waste and special privilege rumors, 
tend to believe them, and 73 do not. 
Most of the former wonder if the 
rumor could be true, a smaller number 
believe that there may be something in 
it, and the smallest proportion frankly 
believe it to be true.* 


} Owing to a special circumstance, caution must 
be observed in interpreting these results, both of 
hearing and belief, as typical of the Syra 


During the year in which these 

were gathered, the students in one of the 
high schools were engaged in a project of reprint 
id distributing materials from the weckly 


mmunity 


newspaper column of the Syracuse University 
Rumor Clinic This material included rumors 
th, 


current (probably some of them identical 
these of the questionnaire), together with 
ir analysis and refutation through factual data 
obtained from In three of the schools 


with 
th eir 


t 


authorities 


employed in the present study these pamphlet 
reprints were distributed to groups of students; 
and many of these students may have taken them 
home and shown them to their parents or dis- 
issed them with them. This occurrence may 
have increased the degree of previous hearing of 


the rumors by our population, and may help to 
account for the surprisingly large number who 
ported, in connection with the question on the 
Column, that they had been 


Rumor Clinic’s 


On the other hand, since 
the material of the pamphlets was educational and 
and 
interested in 


aders of that column 


the students 
problem of 


because 
the 


character, 
were 


critical in 
themselves 
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Just as some rumors travel faster than 
others, some also gain a readier accept- 
ance. Though previous hearing and 
belief tend generally to go together, 
there are some marked exceptions. For 
example, the rumor about the govern- 
ment official who had a large under- 
ground storage tank of gasoline was the 
highest in belief (44.5 per cent tended 
to believe it), though it was the seventh 
in order of previous hearing (only 20 
had heard it before). The 
waste of lumber by contractors, and the 


per cent 
canning companies holding stocks for 
higher prices, were next, with 38.4 per 
cent each. The charge of coffee hoard- 
ing for higher prices was credited by 
33.7 
ing gasoline at sea, and that 250 pounds 


per cent. That tankers are dump- 


of Thanksgiving turkey missed con- 
nections at an army air base, were be- 
lieved by only about 13 per cent. Table 1 
gives the list of the rumors arranged in 
decreasing order of belief, with the per- 
centage believing stated for each rumor. 
It is interesting that practically all of 
the rumors of special privilege or prof- 
iteering are in the upper half of the list. 


Do Peroprte Betreve Rumors THEY 
Have Hearp Berort More THAN 
Tuost THey Hear For THE 


First Time? 

The answer to this question is de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. The belief 
of rumors heard by the individual be- 
fore and of those not heard before were 
computed separately, and it was found 


rumor correction, it is possible that our respond 


om the families of these students 
were inclined to than 
residents of the community in general. Though it 
makes our present figures on gross hearing and 
belief dificult to 


ents who were f: 


less believe the rumors 


generalize, this 


more circum 
stance does not alter their validity for the popu 
lation concerned, nor the validity of the findings 


to be presented later on motivational factors under 
lying rumor-belief. It indeed, strengthen 
the significance of these latter findings, since they 
may have been obtained from a somewhat more 
critical population. 


may, 
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that belief in the former was greater 
than in the latter by 33.9 per cent. 
Though the interpretation of this find- 
ing is not simple, it is reasonable to 
suppose that repeated hearing does 
strengthen belief rather than fortify re- 
jection, and that when a citizen repeats 
a subversive rumor, he is not only 
making it fall upon more ears, but 
may be helping to increase some previ- 
ous hearer’s belief in it by a substantial 
margin (IX-ix). 


Wuy Do Citizens Bevreve Rumors? 
Hyporuests aND ReEsutts 

Before giving our answer from the 
data of this investigation, it will be well 
to consider a number of possibilities. 
The first question to ask, of course, is 
whether the rumor is true, and whether 
the citizen really has sound evidence 
for believing it. Of the 12 rumors 
studied, 8 had been carefully investi- 
gated by the Syracuse University 
Rumor Clinic; and the relevant facts 
had been secured from authoritative 
and reliable sources. Those facts re- 
vealed, in each case, either that the 
rumor was definitely false, or that the 
grounds of presumption were against 
it. In the case of all the rumors used 
in the study it can fairly be said that 
little or no evidence has come to public 
attention which would justify their 
acceptance upon the grounds of fact 
or logic. In no case, as reported in our 
records, did the teller of the rumor 
claim to have been an eye-witness of 
the alleged incident or condition. So 
far as the ordinary citizen is concerned, 
the validity of these rumored happen- 
ings must probably rest upon hearsay 
alone. 

Let us consider then a few of the 
more common psychological theories of 
the reasons for rumor-belief. First, 
there is the personality of the indi- 
vidual. Some people are very fond of 
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a good story. An interest in the 
startling and dramatic relieves for them 
the monotony of the day’s work; and 
it makes the story better if they can 
believe it. Others like to be the center 
of attention. Such persons get self- 
expression from telling some striking 
tale. In time these individuals some- 
times come to believe the stories which 
at first they tell only for effect. An- 
other explanation is that some indi- 
viduals side-step the rationing rules, or 
are wasteful in regard to salvage mate- 
rials, and in order to escape the pangs 
of a “guilty conscience,” they “project” 
their blame upon others; they repeat 
and believe rumors to the effect that 
other people, particularly the “higher- 
ups,” are doing the same thing. Still 
another possible reason why people be- 
lieve rumors is because it seems to 
simplify matters for them. They like 
to put two and two together; and by 
so doing they believe that they can 
make more sense out of some puzzling 
questions. An imaginative tendency 
stirred by the fear of the future is 
another predisposing factor. Or again, 
the hopes and wishful thinking of citi- 
zens may lead some of them to seize 
eagerly upon the bits of gossip which 
they hear. Putting all these facts to- 
gether, we have a personal background 
of motive which may account for a 
considerable portion of the belief in 
rumors. 

But aside from these reasons of per- 
sonality and individual circumstance, 
are there not, also, certain general con- 
ditions relating to the wartime situa- 
tion—conditions which may affect 
everybody more or less, and may add 
their weight to the more personal 
motives? In order to find out whether 
there are any such conditions and what 
they might be, it was decided to seek 
an answer to the following questions: 
Is personal inconvenience or depriva- 
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tion caused by the rationing program 
ind by scarcities related to the belief 
n waste and special privilege rumors? 
Does dislike of the rationing program 
or lack of confidence in its necessity or 
fairness accompany, or contribute to, 
s belief? Is the lack of faith in one’s 

w Americans, as shown by the feel 

that many are not doing their part 

e war effort, a possible factor re- 
to belief in waste and privilege 
Does rumor-credence 


too great a 


in th 
lated 
rumors? arise 
from detachment of the 

izen from the realities of the war, 
as suggested by his not having a friend 
or relative in the actual combat zones? 
And, finally, what is the significance, 
for the rumor problem, of a lack of 
public information and habits of care- 
ful and critical thinking on the part 
of the citizen; and what is the value 
of methods now being employed to 
remedy this lack? * The data of the 
present study gave us reliable means of 
answering these Careful 
controls were used in checking these 
five hypotheses. Each of the conditions 
were analyzed in such a way as to in- 
sure that none of the others was affect- 
ing the outcome, or that the degree of 


questions. 


previous hearing was not biasing the 
results (V, VII, IX). Following are the 
answers to the first four of the above 
questions (the fifth will be given in a 
later section). (For statistical relia- 
bilities see “Research Note” IX.) 


(a) Adverse Attitudes toward the 
Rationing Program 

Those individuals who considered 

the rationing program unfair or un- 

necessary (as a whole or in part) 

tended to believe waste and privilege 

rumors in 14 per cent more cases than 


*This list of experimental questions is not 
complete; ten hypotheses, in all, were investigated. 
For a more detailed statement see “Research 
Note” VI 
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those who considered it fair and neces- 
Adverse toward the 
rationing program had the strongest 


sary. attitudes 


positive association with rumor-belief 
of any of the five conditions we have 
named. It may be objected that un- 
favorable attitudes toward the rationing 
program are probably caused by the 
belief of rumors of waste and special 
privilege which the individual has 
previously heard; hence we are here 
measuring the effect rather than the 
This explanation, 
however, hold. The above 
resuit is obtained when we take only 
not believe 
any rumors they had heard before. In 
these cases the dislike of the rationing 
program could been 
caused by the hearing and belief of 
unfavorable rumors (of which our ex- 
a fair sample). 
for distrust of 


cause of his belief. 


does not 


those individuals who did 


scarcely have 


perimental list was 
Whatever the 
the rationing program may be, the fact 
that the individual is adverse to it is 
accompanied by a his 
part to believe the rumors (IX-x). 

An inference from this finding might 
be that when an individual is hostile 
toward something, or toward some- 
body, he is the more ready to believe 
unfounded statements to the discredit 
of that object or person. He seizes 
upon something he can use as a “justi- 
fiable reason” for his hostility; and at 
the same time he has an opportunity, 
through belief in the damaging rumor, 
to attack the object he dislikes and 
vent his feelings upon it. The belief 
in rumors derogatory to racial or re- 
ligious groups might, perhaps, be found 
to be based upon a similar motive. 


reasons 


proneness on 


(b) Lack of Faith in Fellow Americans 

Those who thought that “not all 
classes and occupations of Americans 
are working as hard as could be ex- 
pected in the war effort” tended to 
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believe the rumors in 6.2 per cent more 
cases than did those who thought 
that “all classes and occupations are 
working” (IX-vi). 

The tendency to believe rumors of 
waste and special privilege thus appears 
to be associated with the more general 
feeling that some classes or occupations 
are falling down on the job. Here, 
again, the belief in such rumors may 
help certain individuals to justify a 
cynicism or suspicion which they feel 
toward their fellows; and at the same 
time, through accepting the disparaging 
rumor, they have a chance to express 
this cynicism or suspicion. 


(c) Personal Inconvenience: Having to 
Make Sacrifices 

Those who were inconvenienced by 
the scarcity of goods and by the ration- 
ing program (in a moderate number of 
commodities) tended to believe the 
rumors of waste and privilege in 5.6 
per cent more cases than did those who 
were not so inconvenienced. Those 
who were much inconvenienced (in 
certain of the cases analyzed) believed 
the rumors still more. This tendency 
is specific as well as general. The an- 
noyance caused by the lack of a certain 
commodity was found to make the 
citizen more prone than citizens ‘not so 
inconvenienced to believe rumors about 
that particular commodity. Let us sup- 
pose that Jones is inconvenienced by 
the rationing of gasoline more than by 
the rationing of any other item. His 
neighbor Smith is more inconvenienced 
by the rationing of canned goods than 
by any other restriction. Both of them 
will be more likely to believe rumors 
of waste and special privilege in general 
than their neighbor Brown, who is not 
inconvenienced in regard to any com- 
modity. But Jones will be more likely 
to believe rumors of waste and chisel- 
ing in gasoline than Smith; and Smith 





will be more likely to believe such 
rumors regarding canned goods than 
Jones (IX-i). 

We may infer, then, that one of the 
reasons why people believe such rumors 
is because they are personally frustrated 
by the rationing rules, and by the 
scarcity of goods, in the supplying of 
their needs or in getting the comforts 
and conveniences to which they have 
been accustomed. Having to tighten 
their own belts makes some citizens 
more likely to believe that others (in 
cluding the “higher-ups” who ar 
responsible for these very rules) are 
themselves side-stepping the rationing 
restrictions or wasting scarce commodi- 
ties. The belief in rumors discrediting 
those whom the individual blames for 
his privations and discomforts seems to 
justify his somewhat unreasonable irri- 
tation at having to sacrifice for the war 
effort. It also gives him somebody; 
whom he can assail, at least in his 
thoughts, thus providing an expression 
for his feelings. 


(d) Lack of a Close Friend or Relative 
in the War Zones 

Those who had relatives or personal 
friends in the armed forces in this 
country only tended to believe rumors 
of waste and special privileges in 5.8 
per cent more cases than those who had 
a relative or personal friend overseas 
(1X-v). 

It is a reasonable conjecture that 
this greater susceptibility to subversive 
rumors is due to the lack of that deeper 
personal connection with the war 
which comes from having loved ones 
who are risking their lives upon the 
field of battle. Sacrifices of this sort 
are different from material deprivations 
in their effect upon emotions. The in- 
dividual’s devotion to his own kin who 
are fighting for him makes their cause 
more truly his cause. In order to give 


a en ee 

















fe such @, meaning to this sacrifice, he is 
Is than @readier than those who lack this motive 
. believe that others feel as he does 
of the rt, that it is everybody's war; and 
rumors @ sp obably more sensitive also to 
strated { dangers ol irresponsible talk. 
by the 
ying of [he influences revealed or suggested 
»mforts wove seem to be of genuine signifi- 
vy hav for the problem of rumor cor- 
tighten rection and civilian morale. It would 
itivens he well not to be misled by their seem- 
rs (i y small percentages; for it will be 
Oo are re! bered that the belief of citizens 
Ss) ar rumors of this type, as found in our 
ioning population sample, is, as a whole, no 
nmod) | reer than 27 per cent. In proportion 
editing to this figure, the above findings take 
1es for on a new importance. When two or 
ems ti three of these conditions (or motives) 
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1e war individual, their power to make him 
r1ebody believe unfounded rumors might be 
in his nsiderable indeed.° 
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elative Do the members of some occupations 
succumb to the rumors more readily 
rsonal than others? Who are more likely to 
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umors people, or younger people? 
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pational classes tend to believe rumors 
re waste and privilege more than other 
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B percentage of belief for the former is 
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in turn, show a tendency to believe 
them more than the professionali and 
teacher class, the percentage of belief 
among the latter being 22.7. Skilled 
trades, clerks and salesmen, and house 
wives believe the rumors more than 
professional people, teachers, business 
men, executives, and the unskilled 
trades. These results, most of which 
are not. statistically significant, are 
largely explained by the previous find 
ings, in that they are probably due to 
differences in the degree of incon 
] 


venience caused by shortages of goods 


and the rationing program. In some 
cases, however, they may be due to 
inequalities of education and experi 


ence (LX—vili). 


Differe nces of Sex 
Men tend to believe waste and special 
privilege rumors to a greater extent 
than women, the difference in propor 
tions being about 3 per cent. Not all 
of this difference, however, can be 
charged to the “inherent nature” of 
men and women. In part, men prob 
ably believe more rumors because they 
hear more (the difference in prior 
hearing being 2.5 per cent), and also 
because men are slightly more incon 
venienced by the rationing program 
than women, particularly with regard 
to gasoline. Probably the most impor- 
tant reason for this sex difference, how- 
ever, is that more men than women 
have unfavorable attitudes toward the 

rationing program (IX-viii). 


Differences of Age 
Middle-aged people (from 45 to 60) 


believe rumors of waste and privilege 


more than young-to-mature adults (25 
to 45). The true difference in the pro- 
portions believing seems to be about 3.1 
per cent, and this difference cannot be 
readily accounted for by any of the 
other factors we have studied. Evi- 
dence for the popular belief in the 
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greater wisdom and caution of older 
people, therefore, is not apparent in con- 
nection with rumors. Perhaps older 
people are more interested in rumors 
and hence more prone to believe them. 
The pace of life being less strenuous 
for them than for younger persons, they 
have more leisure to become absorbed 
in small talk which borders sometimes 
on gossip (IX-viii). 


Rote or Newspapers AND “C.Inics” IN 
Repuction oF RumMor-BeE.ier: SoME 
REsuLTs THE SYRACUSE 
University Rumor Cuirnic 


FROM 


The nonrational motives underlying 
rumor-belief, are, of course, only one side 
of the story. The other side is the ques- 
tion of how much knowledge about the 
rationing program, the government, and 
the war situation generally the citizen 
has to go on, and how accustomed he 
is to use this information intelligently. 
The more information he has, and the 
more carefully he thinks, the less the 
chance that he will be led into believ- 
ing by his inner, and often unrecog- 
nized, impulses. Many newspaper edi- 
tors and “rumor clinics” have set them- 
selves to the task of getting and pub- 
lishing the true facts on matters dealt 
with in rumors, and have been pointing 
out to citizens the necessity of adopting 
an objective, critical attitude regarding 
the stories they hear. Thus far there 
has been little direct evidence available 
as to success of these agencies in the 
reduction of rumor-belief. The present 
investigation, however, throws some 
light on the matter through a study 
of the responses on the reading of the 
local Rumor Clinic column in relation 
to belief of the experimental rumors. 

In a weekly column (Sunday edi- 
tion) of the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
there were published the articles and 
analyses of the Syracuse University 
Rumor Clinic over a period of a year, 


toward the latter part of which the 
present study was conducted. Eight 
out of the 12 rumors later used in this 
experiment, following a careful invest; 
gation of the facts involved, were 
treated in the Clinic’s column. The 
rumor itself was published, foliowed by 
an analysis consisting of authoritative 
information and comment showing 
to be unfounded or false in the light of 
known facts. Many other rumors were 
also analyzed in the column, much per 
tinent information was released, and 
the public was repeatedly urged to be 
on guard against believing or repeat 
ing unproved statements. The develop- 
ment of an objective, critical attitude 
was continually encouraged. 

The questions asked in the present 
investigation made it possible to sepa 
rate the readers of the Rumor Clinic’s 
column (regular or occasional) from 
the nonreaders. The task was then to 
compare these two groups (i.e., those 
who might have previously read the 
correction of 8 of the 12 rumors in 
the Clinic’s column, and those who defi 
nitely had not) in the degree to whict 
they now believed the 12 rumors 
presented to them in the questionnair 
In making this comparison the influ 
ence of irrelevant factors was, as else 
where, carefully eliminated (IX-vii). 
The results were as follows: 


1. Individuals who had read _ the 
Rumor Clinic column (regularly or 
occasionally) tended to believe the 
rumors of waste and privilege Jess than 
the nonreaders by 4.4 per cent. This 
difference becomes more important 
when we recall that the percentage of 
the entire population who accepted the 
rumors was only 26.7. Expressed in 
proportion to this average belief, the 
gain of the readers in rejecting the 
rumors amounted to 76 per cent. 

2. There was suggestive evidence that 
those who had read the Clinic’s column 
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scionally. The difference was 6.5 
ner cent. This second finding adds con- 
Grmation to the first. 

To interpret these figures as direct 
evidence of what the Rumor Clinic 
column accomplished in rumor-belief 
reduction is clearly open to objection. 
It may be argued that the superiority 
of the Rumor Clinic readers in reject- 

rumors may have been 
influence of the column 
that those who 


ing false not 
due to the 
itself, but to the fact 
would be likely to read the column 

a more thoughtful or edu- 
of citizen. We have a rough 
means of estimating education, and 
perhaps intelligence, through occupa- 
tional class, though, of course, a priori 
judgments are involved in such a pro- 


lure. 


would be 


cated type 


When we considered the per- 
the 
groups who were readers of the column, 

was found that these were fairly 
equal. Though the business and pro- 
fessional-teacher groups had the highest 
proportions of readers, it is doubtful 
whether any of the differences between 
statistically significant. 
some 


centage of various occupational 


groups were 
(Their numbers 
cases, were small). More convincing 
evidence, however, was discovered 
through another channel. Let us take 
the reader population by itself. Some 
of the rumors the individual had had 
a chance to see refuted in the column 
(because he reported that he had heard 
them before); others he could not have 
seen refuted in the column, since he 
reported that he had not previously 
heard them. If we test the rumor-belief 
of readers for the rumors they may 
have seen in the column (prior hearers) 
separately, and compare it with the 
belief of readers in the rumors they 
have not seen in the column (non- 
prior hearers), we find that the gain in 


however, in 
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rumor-rejection in the former case is 
considerably greater than in the latter. 
(See “Research Note” IX, Table 1, first 
control.) This be ex- 
plained by the natural intelligence or 
For, if that 
were the sole reason for their superior 


result cannot 


education of the readers. 
tendency to reject rumors, their superi 


the 
rumors (read and not read) would not 


ority in rejecting two classes of 
have been different, but equal. Seeing 
the actually refuted in the 
Clinic’s column therefore made a sub- 
stantial difference in the extent to 
which they were believed. We 
clude, therefore, that the lower degree 
of rumor-belief the part of the 
column’s readers was due, at least in 
part, to the direct influence of the 
material of the column itself. 


rumors 


con- 


on 


3. This reasoning, however, would 
not exclude the possibility that there 
was also an indirect influence of the 
column, of significantly less degree, 
upon the belief of readers in rumors 
which they had not happened to see 
For rumors which the 
individual had heard before (that is, 
which the column’s readers had had 
a chance to see refuted in the column), 
the lowering of the belief of readers 
below that of nonreaders, as we have 
seen, was fairly large (9.2 per cent). 
For rumors which the individual had 
not heard before (that is, which readers 
had missed seeing in the column), the 
reduction of the belief of readers below 
the nonreaders did not, however, fall 
to zero. There was still a significantly 


in the column. 


lower belief among the readers; the dif- 
ference in this case was 3 per cent. If 
we can continue to interpret this dif- 
ference as due, at least partly, to the 
effect of reading the column, we may 
conclude that the column was effective 
not only in reducing the belief in-those 
rumors whose published refutation had 
actually been read, but also in encour- 
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aging in the reader a critical habit of 
thinking concerning rumors in general. 
There is at present, however, no defi- 
nite proof that such an educational (or 
transfer) effect occurred. 


RESPONSIBILITY REGARDING 
Rumors 


Pus. 


When we look at the rumor picture 
as a whole, we find that it is composed 
of the interweaving of two closely re- 
lated aspects. First, there is the field 
of happenings, or alleged happenings, 
outside the citizen, and the judgments 
which he (rationally, as he 
thinks) from reports of these events. 
Second, there is the realm of the emo- 
tions, attitudes, and desires—the citi- 
zen’s yearning for security, comfort, 
and self-expression in the problems and 


forms 


frustrations of his daily life. These two 
fields are continually reacting upon each 
other, giving us, in the process, the con- 
tent of our ideas and beliefs. The more 
“outer” facts, or true reports of facts, 
the individual has within his grasp, 
and the more he is stimulated to weigh 
the more 
nearly the picture he forms “in his 
mind” will conform to the true reality, 
and the less altered it will be through 
the effect of emotion and impulse. The 
more compelling the inner impulses, on 
the other hand, and the less clearly the 
individual understands how they are 
working inside him, the more difficult 
it becomes to control their influence 
upon his sense of reality, and to pursue 
a course of clear, objective thinking. 
We have thus two planes on which 
the rumor problem may be attacked— 
the level of thought, and the ievel of 
emotion. Both these approaches are 
necessary; neither can be omitted. 
Though the attack hitherto has been 
largely upon the side of supplying in- 
formation and giving models of clear 
reasoning, it is equally important that 


this evidence objectively, 


we explore the “inner” circumsta: 
from which the belief in unfoun 
If we would suc 
in the practical problem of rumor « 
trol, we must 


rumors springs. 
not be content mere! 
with the logical analysis and correcti: 
of specific rumors and with exhortation 
to careful thinking; we must make t! 
rumor problem, in both its inner 

its outer meanings, intelligible to th 
citizen himself. Let 
moment to our study 
waste and special privilege. 


us return for 
of rumors 

There v 
found at work, in some degree, tl 
emotions of adverseness or hostility 
annoyance at sacrifices, frustration, be- 
littlement, and mistrust, together with 
a possible preoccupation with private 
concerns and failure to identify one’s 
self wholeheartedly with the common 
cause. From our results it seems in- 
escapable that these emotions and atti 
tudes were operative in the belief of 
the rumors. The failure of the citizen 
to see how he was allowing them t 
influence his belief made it possible for 
them to distort the picture which his 
rational thinking would otherwise have 
presented to him. Through this distor 
tion the individual comes to project 
upon others, through belief in rumors, 
the blame for his own suspicions, his 
his and t 
rationalize his own remoteness from th 
realities and obligations of the war. 
Probably every one of these influences, 
moreover, works unconsciously. Those 
who believe rumors do not know the 
full story of why they believe them. If 
they were charged directly with motives 
similar to those we have listed, they 
would probably deny them vigorously, 
and would still believe that they had 
sufficient objective reasons for accept 
ance. It is because the emotional life 
is so hidden from awareness that it is 
able to color the individual’s thinking 
as it does. 
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A 1] this. of course, is an old story to 
logists. The 


make the suggestion that these 


writers, however, 


rations, and the supporting re 
the present study, constitute a 

to educators, tc editors, to 

linics, and to others who func 
in the guidance or influencing of 
opinion. Such persons can help 
bring the knowledge of the rumor 
the 


They can show that, 


bik 


ss within range of common 


lerstanding. 
through an understanding of how emo 
nal impulses get entangled with the 
ss of thinking, it is possible to cor- 

ct the erroneous judgments to which 
y lead before these errors get them- 
selves established in daily thought and 
tion. If facts such as those here re 
ported can be publicized in clear and 
simple language, and if, at the same 
time, the information and 
public discussion can be pressed with 


work of 
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ill the effectiveness of which it has been 
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proven capable, citizens will be helped 
the truth of 
which they hear, but to gain 


not only to judge rumors 
a better 
insight into their own nonrational 
motives for belief or rejection, and an 
the habit of 


become an 


inner freedom in which 


objective thinking can 
accomplished fact. It goes without say 
ing that such teaching should not only 
be checked continually to bring it into 
accord with the progress of psychologi 
cal discoveries, but should never be 
employed for ulterior purposes. Its 
function should be solely that of help 
ing the citizen to arrive at disinterested 
truth, ré gardless of whether such truth 
will lead him to the rejection or to the 
acceptance of the materials which hear- 


say and rumor provide. 


(A complete summary of the results 
of the investigation will be found at 
the end of the “Research Note” imme 
diate ly following.) 


RESEARCH NOTE 


[he preceding article has presented only 

ndensed view of the results of this in 

ion. The purpose of the present note 

the method more fully, to give 

mplete data on reliabilities and sta 

il controls, and to present certain addi 
| findings and conclusions. 


to aiscuss 


I. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
[he questionnaire form consisted of six 
graphed pages. Since it was impor 
tt to put the subjects on guard, the 
rumor” was not used except at one 
rough error) on the final sheet. The 


ened with an appeal on behalf of 
Syracuse Morale Clinic,” stating that in 
yn with the work of this committee, 
portant to know how citizens feit 


rtain matters related to the war 
and what statements they were in 
d to accept as true. Frankness in making 
replies, which were to be anonymous, 
zed. The meaning of the steps of 

ile of belief was then explained, fol 
d by the “statements” (rumors). Under 
was a space to check “Yes” or “No” 


t had heard 
tatement before, and also the four steps, 


| es 
A regard to whether the subje 





or degrees, of the belief-scale, with abbrevi 
ated wording and checking space for each 
Following the scale was a space to check 


if the 


subject had no opinion. Five “filler” 
statements were added concerning problems 
, SO that the sub 


dealt exclu 


of shipping, munitions, et 
ject think 
sively with the rationing and salvage 
grams. All of the concerning 
nonrumor items (attitudes, circumstances of 


the subject, etc.) were placed 


would not the study 


pro 
questions 


following the 


t] 


ments, so as not to bias the rumor 


rumor stat« 


answers or betray the point of experiment 


The 


rationing ru 


pping the 
laced at 
tionnaire so a not to 


quest n dealing with side st 


| 
es and wa ting were f{ 


the end of the que 


prejudice the answers to the other questions. 
, \ a strong appeal stress 


1 
anda the 


2 
< 


ing the need for frankn« value 
*s cooperation, and stating that 
no ofh ial tatus or 
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authority and were not trying to check up 


only making a research 
of the personal character of 
the response to thx 


Although 


stepping and only 86 admitted 


ome of the questions, 


| 
questionnaire was good. only 
admitted sid 
wasting, there wert 


failed to give an 


only 14.5 per cent who 


answer to these questions, 
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as compared with per cent of blanks for 
the questions dealing with topics other than 
side-stepping and wasting. At the end the 
subjects were asked whether they considered 
questions of the type they had been asked 
an impertinence or an unjustified intrusion. 
In only 21 cases was the response affirmative. 
The questionnaire was given a “try-out” on 
a group of 30 subjects before the final form 
was adopted 


II. MetHoo oF DisrrisutTinc 
(QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE 


Each student in a number of English 
classes in the city schools was given two of 
the questionnaire forms, with two envelopes, 
by the teacher, with the instruction to hand 
them to two persons at home as soon as pos- 
sible. They were instructed to give them 
only to the father and mother, or, if this 
was impossible, to an older sister or brother 
who was working, or to some other adult 
worker or housekeeper in the home. The 
student was instructed to ask each person 
to check the questionnaire according to the 
instructions, and return it in the envelope 
(sealed) through the student to the teacher. 
The students were told that the questionnaire 
was being collected from a large number as 
part of a research project which was being 
carried on in aid of the war effort. A period 
of two weeks was used for the distribution 
and return. 


Ill. Tue Porputation 


The questionnaire was distributed through 
eight Syracuse grade and high schools, 
representing populations of different socio- 
economic status. In the highest-status group 
276 questionnaires were returned; in the 
medium-status group, 253; and in the lowest, 
116. Though covering all major economic 
divisions, the weighting was toward the 
higher (or perhaps the upper-middle) levels. 
Of the questionaaires where the respondents 
stated their sex, 238 were from men and 288 
from women. In age the respondents were 
all adults: those 25 or under constituted 14.2 
per cent; 26 to 45, 54.5 per cent; 46 to 6v, 
30 per cent; over 60, 1.3 per cent. By occu- 
pations the population was distributed as 
follows: housewife-homemaker, 34 per cent; 
skilled trades, 22 per cent; clerical, 10.9 per 
cent; unskilled trades, 8.5 per cent; profes- 
sional-teacher, 7.6 per cent; clerk-salesmen, 
6.5 per cent; business-executive, 4.6 per cent; 
other, 5.9 per cent. Sixty-seven per cent were 


I second 


of the employee-worker class and 33 per cent 
were of the supervisor-manager-foreman class 
Of the 645 returns received, 58 were blank 
and 50 were rejected. Most of the latter were 
incomplete, but six were facetious, non 
adult or wrongly filled out. Five hundred 
and thirty-seven (537) usable returns were 
secured 
IV. Measures oF Beier EMPLoyep 
Throughout most of the computations, tl 

following measures of belief were used 
(a) Proportion believing (PB). This index 
represented the proportion of those respond 
ing on the rumor-belief scale who checked 
any one of the last three steps of the scal 
as contrasted with the mnonbelievers, wh 
checked on the first step. It should be re 
membered, therefore, that this index repr 
sents a “tendency to believe,” ranging fro! 
mere wonder as to whether the rumor could 
be true up to complete belief that it zs true 
In most cases it does not signify an outrigh 
and complete acceptance. (Cf. Section X 
(b) Credenceindex (Cl). This measure 
represents the mean position of the popula 
tion with respect to degree of belief of the 
rumor or rumors considered. In other words 
it is their mean scale position on a scak 
ranging from o to 3; 0 representing non 
belief, and 3 complete belief. It was obtained 
by multiplying the frequencies on each step 
by the value of the step, adding the products, 
and dividing by the number of individual 
subject-reactions. Before adopting the nu 
merical scale values above stated the verbal 
statements expressing the degree of belief 
were subjected to a psychophysical scaling 


procedure (modified Thurstone method) 
using 52 college students as raters. The 
numerical values found for the statements 


were so close to the integer-values 0, 1, 2, 
and 3 (deviations being only in hundredths 
of a step) that use of these simple integers 
for the calculation of the CI seemed justified 
(c) Rumor ratio (RR). This measure states 
the number of rumors in which the propor 
tion believing for one of the comparison 
groups used in testing the hypothesis-variable 
is greater than the proportion believing for 
the contrasting group, expressed as a ratio 
to the total number of rumors used in the 
rxperiment. In other words, it shows the 

roportion of the rumors in which the belief 
differential called for by the hypothesis actu 
jally obtains. Except in a few sortings, the 
term of the ratio is always 12 
(since there were 12 experimental rumors) 
(d) Peters’ “index of institutionalization” 
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ting-counter. 


1 See Peters, C 
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reliability all the way through for a 
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This index measures the degree lar subject, or instead of taking the index 

hich a population contorms to some of all the subjects’ reactions for each pat 
nted mode of conduct (in this case a 
standard of rejecting subversive 
Since the use of the reliability 


for this measure did not provide 
indicator of differences between 


¥vC¢ A 


rison-groups, it will not be referred 
st of the results which follow. 

GENERAL MetTHop oF ANALYSIS AND 
APPLICATION OF THE INDICES 


questionnaire of each respondent was 
and the replies of the respondents 

individual for use 
sorting-machine, so that 


punched on cards 


Hollerith 


kdowns of the population could be made 


int f 
uns OL 


reactions taken by aid of the 
1g The testing of the hypotheses 
lone by breakdown into two compartson- 


ups and by recording the frequencies on 
grees of rumor-belief for each. (The 
for prior hearing were also recorded.) 


hvpothesis, therefore, constituted a vari 
tested by comparing two groups 
ypposite with respect to the char- 
involved. For example, the popula- 
broken down on the item of incon 
nce, and the group of individuals who 
been inconvenienced through the ration- 
was compared, in its belief- 
x, with the group who had not been 
nvenienced. Another “comparison- group” 
isted, for example, of those who had 
rse attitudes regarding the rationing pro- 
with whose atti- 
were favorable. In dealing with each 
is the sortings were made and the 
Its tabulated for each rumor separately. 
special control was needed to assure 
the two groups be similar in 
to some disturbing variable, a pre- 
breakdown was made which estab 
control before the division into 
parison-groups was made. 
omputing the indices, or group meas 
belief, it would have been possible to 
ymputation for each rumor sepa 
and then average them; but, since this 
od was 
for determining reliabilities, the rumor 
k method was substituted. This method, 
afforded a satisfactory nm for sta 
Instead of 
and its 
particu 


d wa 


h were ¢ 


program 


those 


as contrasted 


would 


cumbersome and gave no good 


h also 
was as follows: 
measure 


al purposes, 
rumor-belief 


C., & Van Voorhis, W. R. Sta- 
} 


al procedures and their mathematical bases. 


Pp. 82 ff. 


ticular rumor separately, the frequencies of 


belief for all the subjects of the comparison 


group upon the different steps of ure scale 
were tabulated opposite each rumor. Then 
the results on each step were totaled for 
the 12 rumors, and the PB and CI of the 


group as a whole, and their reliabilities, were 
computed on the basis of the total number of 
The 
a “subject” nor a 
n, and was (with a slight discrepancy due 
to “blanks” or “no opinions”) approximately 
equal to the number of subjects the 
of rumors. This procedure, of 
course, was carried out for the 
two comparison-groups of each hypothesis. 


statistical m was thus neither 
reaction 


reactions. 


“rumor” n, but a 


times 
number 
separate ly 


Finally, the differences between the measures 
of belief for the two groups were computed 
and their reliabilities determined. It is true 
that the subject n’s will vary from rumor to 
rumor because of the differing numbers of 
those who check “no opinion” or leave the 
item blank. Since, however, the subjects are 
all from the same experimental population, 
and since the difference in number on the 
different rumors is not great, it seems legiti 
mate to take the sum total of their reactions 
as the basis for computing the results. The 
the rumor-block method gives 
what this entire 


from 


result which 

us is really a 
block of waste and privilege “draws” 
the entire population in question in terms of 
belief-reactions. In addition to the reaction n, 
on the basis of which the belief-measures and 
their reliability were determined, the mean 
number of subjects reacting per rumor for 
the These 
“mean subject n’s” (msn’s) will be given in 
connection with the results for the various 
hypotheses in order to give the reader 
idea of the size of the population on which 


measure of 


12 rumors was also computed. 


an 


the hypothesis was tested. 

A caution was needed, however, in work 
ing with the rumor-block method. There 
might be an aggregate difference between 
two populations of a comparison-group, both 
in PB and in CI, which might have resulted 
from few which were very 
strongly believed in one population as com 
pared with the other. If this were true, the 
result would not be a fair test of the 
hypothesis as extended to waste and privilege 
rumors in general but only for particular 
rumors. Hence it to employ 
a difference-index which would measure this 
tendency to distribution of the result among 
a range of rumors, and a criterion for its use. 


only a rumors 


Was necessary 
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It was for this purpose that the RR was 
devised. (See IV c.) 

Is it legitimate to combine rumors of such 
different types as waste and special privilege 
or profit into one category? In order to 
this question a study was made to 


see whether these two types behaved in simi- 


answel 


lar fashion with respect to trends of accept- 
formulated under the various hy- 
potheses. It was found that if we take the 
trend of belief (that is, in one population of 
a comparison-group as against the other) as 
determined on all the hypotheses by all the 
rumors together, we find that the number 
of cases in which it would be possible for 
the three privilege rumors to conform with 
this trend was 87. The number of such 
actual agreements was 71, the proportion of 
agreement being .816. Taking the chance 
proportion as .50, the SE of the chance pro- 
portion would be .0545, the difference be- 
tween chance and obtained proportions would 
be .316, and the CR, 5.80. We may there- 
fore regard waste and privilege rumors as 
falling in the same category so far as the 
belief-influences to our hypothesis-variables as 
a whole are concerned. These were all 
“anti” rumors, divisive in their import, and 
directed toward the same general sphere of 
behavior of officials and citizens. The con- 
clusions should not, of course, be generalized 
to include rumors of a definitely different 
sort. 

In computing the results it was obvious 
that blanks and cases of no opinion had to 
be discarded. The question of whether our 
conclusions can be legitimately extended to 
the universe sampled depends therefore upon 
whether a large enough proportion of our 
sample responded to make the data repre- 
sentative. For the nonrumor questions which 
did not deal with side-stepping or waste, 
the average number of blanks (out of the 
population of 537) was 38.8, a proportion 
of .o72. For the questions dealing with side- 
stepping and waste, the blanks averaged 78, 
.145. The blanks in 
checking the rumor items constituted a pro 
portion of .024 of the total possible reactions. 
The “no opinions” were more frequent 
(.122), but these would naturally be excluded 
in belief-predictions concerning the universe 

Blanks on previous hearing were 
It does not appear that these 
sufficiently large to invalidate 
predictions drawn from our conclusions. 


ance as 


or a proportion of 


sampled 
5.4 per 
proportions are 


cent. 


VI. Hypotuests INVESTIGATED 


The following operational hypotheses as to 
might 


factors which augment belief in 


rumors of waste and privilege were sy 
atically studied. 

(i) Inconvenience or 
tion: Do those who are 
the rationing program, or by 
shortages, believe the rumors 
those who are not inconvenienced? 

(ii) Adverse Attitudes toward the N 
tional Do 
sider that we do not have the best men n 
in office for the leading positions of t 
national government believe the rumors mor 
than those who are satisfied with the pres 
incumbents? 

(iii) Freedom Self-Criticism: TD 
those who deny that they have side-stepps 


Per sonal Fr l 
inconvenienced 
comm 
more t 


Admunistration: those who 


trom 


the rationing rules or wasted salvage mat 
rials believe the rumors more than _ thos 
who admit these acts? Also, do those wi 


admit side-stepping or wasting but deny ha 

ing had a “guilty conscience feeling” about 
it believe the rumors more than those wh 
admit these acts but say they did have 

“guilty conscience feeling’? ? 

(iv) Blame Projection: This hypothe 
had four parts, as follows: (1) Is the rum 
belief of those who admit side-stepping, but 
with the self-justification that those “higher 
up” or their neighbors are doing it, greater 
than that of those who ad. iit side-stepping 
but deny such self-justification? (2) Is the 
rumor-belief of those who admit side-stey 
ping with guilt feelings and self-justification 
(as above) greater than that of those wh¢ 
admit side-stepping with guilt feelings but 
deny such self-justification? (3) Is rumor 
belief in side-stepping without guilt feelings 
but with self-justification greater than in side 
stepping without guilt feelings and without 
self-justification? (4) Is the rumor-belief o 
those who admit wasting with self-justifica 
tion greater than that of those who admit 
wasting but deny self-justification? (The 
blame projection hypothesis has been put for 
ward in a more general form by G. W 
Allport in a Rumor Clinic article in T/ 
Boston Herald for January 24, 1943.) 

(v) Emotional Distance from the Real 


2Concerning the first statement, those wh 
admit side-stepping and wasting (if we can tak 
the admission at its face value) might be assume 
to be less patriotic and therefore more likely t 
believe subversive rumors. Our hypothesis, 
that case, would be reversed. The data them 
selves, however, suggest the opposite interpretati: 
(vide infra); namely, that it is the failure 1 
admit actual shortcomings of this sort (that is, t 
hold one’s self to account) which is more likel 
to go with susceptibility to belief in rumors charg 
ing such conduct against others. 
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re sy . Ww 


vv a? 


Do those who have a rela- 
nal friend serving in the armed 
ntry (only) believe the 


§ cou 





lences 7. than those who have a relative 
mi H | friend in the armed forces 
ore | ; 
, ; La } o; Fa th in the Pa ticipation 
the } ; {mer ns: Do those who do not 
vho - all classes and occupations are 
men | 3 is hard in the war effort as could 
7S t t d believe the rumors more than 
Ors m« » do think that all classes and occu 
a“ working? 
ry } bl La of Information or 

one D ¥ | Ring Do th se who d » not read 
ere pps ; ind critical material bearings on the 
~~ me the rumors believe them more 
- tho 1 those who do? And specifically, do 
_ who do not read the Syracuse Univer 
i 1 , tv Rumor Clinic columns in the local news 

a5 r believe the rumors more than those 
se wi » do read them? 
have (viii) Miscellaneous Factors Related to 

‘ Is the degree of belief in the rumors 
pone function of sex, age, occupation, or employ 
rum ene 
= dee i Previous Hearing of the Rumors: 
greater Do those who have previously heard the 
epping rs presented in the questionnaire believe 
Is the we than those who have not heard 
le-ster n (Or, does a greater tendency to 
cation rt prior hearing of the rumors go_ with 
> ol iter tendency toward their belief?) 
xs but (x) Adverse Attitudes toward the Ra 
‘umor ning Program: Do those who consider the 


clings rationing program of the government 


n side ind who also consider it unnecessary 
ithout ther as a whole or for some items ra 
ief tioned) believe the rumors more than those 
tifica ider the program fair and wholls 
admit 
(The ’ 
t for ; VII. SratisticaL Controt MeEtTHops 
W j It vious that where there are so many 
T/ : rs which may influence rumor-belief and 
J ontribution from each of them may be 
Rea ‘ tively small, any one (or more) non 
ntal factor which might vary directly 
wi he hypothesis being tested might be 
tak j ntributing its influence to the obtained 
med ; results and hence confusing the true effect 
y . Bi the hypothesis-factor itself. Careful con 
: ls were therefore necessary 
wy The ideal control would have been to use 
4 preliminary breakdowns of such a sort as to 
s, t t up for each hypothesis a controlled popu 
kel lation in which the comparison group for all 
arg f ther hypothesis-variables would have 


been held constant at the same time. This 


method was tried but the resulting n’s were 
far too small for statistical 
} 


nowever, 


requirements, 
Upon inspection, it was found that, 
hypothesis, the in 

nonexperimental 
could be checked by the 


situation.’ 


or a given experimental 


fluence of many of the 
hypothesis-variables 


logic of the 
explained in detail below. 


This procedure is 
For those which 
checked in this 


found to be negligible in their 


could not be 


upon checking 
effe t. pec 


were 


manner and 
ial initial breakdown populations 
which the 
group of the disturbing 


prepared in comparison 


factor in question 


was held constant. Sometimes it was pos 
sible to control several disturbing variables 


I reakd wn 


control which corrected for such a remaining 


at one time by this method. The 


variable, or for the largest number of such 

variables, or which held constant a variable 

whose influence would have had the greatest 

chance of seriously biasing the results, was 

illed The critical test 
] 


of the hypothesis was then made to depend 


the crucial control 


on the results obtained from the 


belief 
population. 


rumor 
sortings made upon this controlled 
And the difference in the meas 
ures of belief for the two comparison-groups, 
as obtained from this “crucial control,” was 
index of the strength of the 
experimental hypothesis-variable. Each of the 
nine hypotheses was carefully considered in 
this manner against each of the remaining 
The 
various specific forms of control or checking 
employed will now be listed and described 
in greater detail. 

Controls Provided by the Logic of the 
Situation. The fulfilling of any of the fol 


taken as the 


eight as possible disturbing variables.° 


lowing tests was taken as evidence that a 
special breakdown control was not required. 
(a) No evident relationship exists be 
tween the experimental hypothesis-variable 
nd the extraneous (or potentially disturb 
ing) variabl Having a relative or friend 
in servi in this country versus overseas 
Though the writers could think of no other 
I th f factors which might influence rumor 
1ef a be applicable to wartime populations on 
larg ile, it is possible that such other factors 
xist and would require control in the same 
inner, and as against, those used in this experi 
nt. Individual circumstances and personalit 
lifferences or motivations, however, would not be 


Their as 


pothesis-variables would be either fortui 


tous or would tend to take the form of 


here relevant ociation with the experi- 
mental 
a fairly 
> 1 dA; tributi 1 nt ventral ¢ ler 

normal distribution curve in any usual population 


ample In some cases, also, thes Ww mnuld be com- 
1 


rather than confusing, to the 
hypotl 


experi- 
heses here 





employed 
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might, for example, affect rumor-belief; but 
if we are studying the effects of inconveni- 
ence as our experimental variable, there is no 
reason to suppose that, in general, the de- 
gree of inconvenience through rationing is 
materially different for those having a rela- 
tive or friend in overseas service than for 
those having relatives or friends in this coun- 
try only. This “logical control” was relevant 
only in a few cases. 

(6) There is a relationship between the 
experimental and the disturbing variable; but 
it is of such a sort that the effect of the 
latter upon the result would be in a direction 
opposite to that required by the hypothesis, 
and would have spuriously decreased an 
obtained difference-result which lay in the 
direction of confirmation of the hypothesis. 
In cases where this decrease in the result 
would have been considerable, a breakdown 
control was run in order to give the hy- 
pothesis a “fair chance.” 

(c) There is a relationship between the 
experimental and disturbing variables, and 
it is of such a sort as spuriously to affect 
the result in the direction of the hypothesis; 
but because of the lack of closeness of the 
relationship or the smallness of the degree 
of association of the disturbing variable with 
rumor-belief, the effect of the disturbing vari- 
able would have been so small, in proportion 
to the obtained result, that its influence could 
be considered negligible. For example, in 
the experimental variable on “‘ack of faith in 
fellow Americans,” the belief “that not all 
classes are working for the war effort” is 
positively and significantly related to incon- 
venience, and inconvenience is positively re- 
lated to rumor-belief. Hence, the effect 
of inconvenience might spuriously increase 
rumor-belief among those who did not think 
that all classes are working. To check this 
influence we determined the excess of the 
proportion inconvenienced among the be- 
lievers that “all classes are not working” as 
compared with the proportion inconveni- 
enced among the believers that “all classes are 
working.” The data for this procedure were 
obtained by a preliminary cross-sorting which 
had been run between the various hypothesis- 
variables themselves, and by a computing of 
the proportions and weighting of the com- 
parison-groups of one hypothesis within the 
comparison-groups of another. This pro- 
cedure, as applied, for example, to the case 
in question, gave us the approximate weight- 
ing of the inconvenience factor into our ex- 
perimental variable. This weighting (dif. 
ference of proportions) was then multiplied 





by the belief-index for the 
hypothesis itself (in terms of proportion be 
lieving) (.056). The resulting figure (in this 
case .01) was so small that, when deducted 
from the belief-index for “lack of faith in 
fellow Americans” (.062), the remainder 
(.052) was still large enough to be statisti 
cally significant. If the case in question failed 
to satisfy this test and, owing to the small 
ness of the n, no breakdown control was pos 
sible, the hypothesis was considered as not 
confirmed. The “best” belief-index available 
for the disturbing variable was always em 
ployed, and was revised from time to time 
as the work progressed. 

(d) Other information available indi 
cates that the accompanying factors, whether 
concomitantly varying or otherwise, could 
not have materially affected the result; for 
example, special sortings made later which 
showed equality of distribution of the accom 
panying factor into the comparison-groups of 
the experimental variable, negligible size of 
the belief-index of the concomitant factor, 
or other knowledge about the population or 
the conditions. 

2. Controls Provided by Special Break 
downs and Eliminations. These were em 
ployed in all cases where checking by “logic 
of the situtaion” failed to give assurance that 
the concomitant variable, or variables, would 
not have a disturbing influence. These break- 
down controls yielded starting populations in 
which the comparison-group of the extrane 
ous hypothesis-variable, or variables, was 
held constant. They fall into two classes: 

(e) Breakdown controls for miscellane- 
ous or special variables. 

(f) “Crucial” breakdown controls, hold 
ing constant the unchecked factor or the 
most disturbing factor or set of factors. 


inconvemen 


VIII. Crirerta For RELIABILITY AND FOR 
CoNFIRMATION OF HYPOTHESES 

The belief-difference indices (PB differ 
ence and CI difference), as previously stated, 
were differences in proportions believing or 
in scale means of belief between the two 
comparison-groups on a given hypothesis. 
The reliability of these differences was deter- 
mined by the use of the standard error of 
the difference (SE giz7.), the critical ratio 
(CR), and the tables for area under the nor 
mal distribution curve. Where the proba 
bility that the difference was a true one was 
.g9 or better, the difference was termed very 
significant; where it was between .95 (incl.) 
and .99 it was called significant; and between 
go (incl.) and .95 it was regarded as sug 
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The use of these terms is here not 
lent to their use in Fisher’s t-ratio 
und would indicate a slightly lower 
lard. But in view of the fact that the 


two different indices were used* (one of 
a sensitive indicator of the intensity of 
t lief rather than mere proportion be- 


and that an additional check was 
‘ded in terms of the rumor-ratio, the 
ers believe that their present use of these 
‘lity terms (see criteria following) af- 
an adequate standard for reasonable 
n predicting. 
ran hypothesis to be confirmed the fol 
three requirements were regarded as 


y, 


r. All controls for the hypothesis must, by 
nethod or another, be determined to be 
One of the two difference-indices (re- 

ting from the use of the crucial control 
was employed) must be in the very 

ficant category and the other in at least 
the stgnificant category. 

The number of rumors on which the 

rential called for by the hypothesis is 

ned (in terms of PB) must be equal 
to at least two-thirds of the total number of 

(In all but one hypothesis consid- 


rumors 

ered as confirmed the RR was 9/12ths or 
tter.) 

IX. Controts, FinpIncs, AND CONCLUSIONS 


FOR THE TEN HypoTHEses 

In this section there will be presented for 
each hypothesis the uncontrolled 
findings, a statement regarding the controls 
used (with some results), the measures and 
difference-indices found in the crucial con- 
trols together with their reliabilities, a final 
evaluation of the hypothesis, and additional 
findings upon related questions. A very sig 
nificant difference will be shown in bold- 
faced type, a significant difference in italics, 
and a suggestive difference in ordinary type. 
In checking for the nonexperimental vari- 
ables it was not thought necessary to use, 
for hypothesis viii (sex, age, occupation, etc.), 
any control beyond the “logic of the situa- 
tion.” The differences in belief between dif- 
ferent sexes, ages, and occupations, where 
significant, could be accounted for from their 
known association with other hypothesis- 
factors already controlled. An exception 
admitted with respect to one age 


gross or 


might be 


*In reality three were usually employed. Dif- 
ymputed for 8's, as between comparison- 
were always reliable in the case of 
hypotheses regarded as confirmed. 


ferences « 


groups, 
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difference 
the 
weighting as may 


comparison; but here the 
to have distorted 
age 


group 
too small results 


have 


was 
through 
occurred. 


such 


1, Inconvenience or Personal Frustration 
Though the provided no 
direct statement as to whether the respondent 
satisfactory 
method of determining the individual’s in 
convenience devised in the following 
manner. Upon inspection it was found that 
about one-fourth of the subjects checked no 
commodities at all incon 
venience caused to them by the rationing 
program or shortages; about half the sub 
jects checked from one to three commodities; 
and about one-fourth checked four or more. 
The first of these groups was called the “no 


questionnaire 


was inconvenienced or not a 


was 


with reference to 


inconvenience” group, the second was called 
the “moderate inconvenience” group, and 
the third the “much group. 
Three comparison groups, representing dif- 
ferent degrees of inconvenience, were thus 
available for testing the hypothesis that incon 
venience or deprivation increases the belief 
The msn’s 


inconvenience” 


in waste and privilege rumors. 
for these groups were fairly large (117, 215, 
and 126, respectively). Sortings and tabu 
lations made for the rumor-belief of 
each of these groups and differences 
puted. The comparisons made were between 
(a) the “moderate” and the incon 
venience groups, (4) the “much” and the 
“moderate” groups, and (¢c) the “much” and 


were 
com- 


“no” 


the “no” inconvenience groups. It was found 
that the first group named of of the 
comparison-pairs had a higher PB than the 

These differences of PB, for a, 3, 
respectively, were .056, .054, and .110 
(all very significant). The RR’s, moreover, 
were very high (11/12, 11/12, and 12/12), 
and the differences in CI were likewise rela- 
Similar results were obtained 


eat h 


second. 


and ¢, 


tively high. 
between the 
whole (moderate 
noninconvenienced. 

At first sight, therefore, the hypotheses 
seemed to be confirmed. Since, however, 
there was a positive association between de- 
gree of inconvenience and certain other 
factors, controls were necessary before draw 
ing conclusions. It was found that for all 
the “disturbing” variables except two, control 
was adequately provided by the “logic of 
the situation” (see the four possibilities under 
VII-1). It was therefore necessary to pro- 
vide breakdown controls only for those two, 
“adverse attitudes toward the 


inconvenienced 


plus much) 


groups as a 
and _ the 


which were 
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rationing program” and “previous hearing.” 
For the former there was secured by break- 
down and elimination a starting population 
only of those subjects who con 
sidered the rationing program fair and wholly 
This population was then broken 
into the three groups representing the three 
degrees of inconvenience; and sortings and 
(The 
msn’s were now reduced to 52, 117, and 55.) 
The PB for the 


consisting 


necessary. 


tabulations were made as _ before. 


differences in comparison 


pairs a, 6, and c, were now even higher than 
before (.068, .065, and .133, respectively). 
All were again in the direction of the hy 


The 
the 


pothesis and all were very significant. 
CI differences were also higher, and 
RR’s were 10/12, 10/12, and 12/12. 

The previous-hearing control was set up 
by taking a starting population which varied 
with the rumor whose belief was being 
sorted, in each case consisting only of the 
subjects who reported that they had not 
heard that particular rumor before seeing it 
in the questionnaire. This procedure may be 
called the specific prior-hearing control since 
it assures elimination, in each belief reaction, 
of the influence of the prior hearing only of 
the specific rumor being tested. By this 
process the msn’s were slightly reduced from 
those of the initial tabulations. For com- 
parison-groups a and ¢ it was again found 
that the PB differences, CI differences, and 
RR’s (though lower than in the preceding 
cases) satisfied the criteria of reliability as 
stated in Section VIII. For comparison-pair 
b, however, (“much” as compared with 
“moderate” inconvenience) the difference- 
indices were little better than suggestive. 

It was considered that a more rigid exclu 
sion of the factor of previous hearing should 
now be employed, since the subject’s belief 
in a rumor might have been increased not 
merely by hearing that particular rumor be- 
fore, but by hearing any of the experimental 
rumors of waste or privilege. The effect of 
such a contingency was now controlled by 
taking as the starting population only those 
individuals who had heard none of the 12 
rumors before (“total” previous-hearing con- 
trol). This procedure sharply reduced the 
msn’s, making them 35, 44, and 16,5 for the 
“no,” “moderate,” and “much” inconvenience 
groups, respectively. This breakdown and 
sorting on belief was considered to be the 


5 It should be 
n’s are 


remembered, however, that these 
not those used in the computations. The 


statistical m represents the total number of subject- 
rumor reactions, and is approximately the mean 
subject # x 12. 
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the 
Considering first the comparis 
“moderate” 
the full results are as follows: 


crucial control for inconvenience 
pothesis. 
pair versus “no” inconvenien 
moderat. 
convenience—PB .199; CI .34. No in 
venience—PB .143; CI .20. PB differen 
(in direction of hypothesis) .056;* SE 
024; CR 2.33. Cl difference (in direct 
of hypothesis) .14; SE gjzz, .043; CR 
RR 9/12. These findings fulfill the requir 
ment of reliability for the confirmation 
the hypothesis (Section VIII). For the c 


parison-pair h” versus “no” 


diff 
1 
] 


“much” inconve 
ence the PB difference is in the direction 
the hypothesis (.059), and the CI! differe: 
is in the same direction (.08). RR 7 
All the difference-indices for the comparisor 
pair “much” versus are n 
significant. It is clear that, since all contr 
are adequate, we may consider the in 
venience hypothesis confirmed for “moderat 
as compared with “no” inconvenience. 
view of the consistent results for the earlier 
controls there is a reasonable likelihood that 
it holds also for the other comparisons. 
Further Results. The question §aris¢ 
whether inconvenience with respect to a 
particular commodity still further heighten 
the susceptibility of the individual to rumors 
of waste and privilege about that commodity 
that is, does it credence for that 
particular type of rumor above the level of 
rumor-belief in general which is caused by 
inconvenience in general? Nine rumors were 


“moderate” 


T 


raise his 


studied dealing with seven commodities 
(rubber, gasoline and car driving, butter, 
coffee, meat, canned goods, and _ shoes). 


Taking the degree-of-inconvenience compari 
son-groups from the entire population, the 
following belief-measures were obtained with 
respect to this entire block of rumors: 
“moderate” or “much” inconvenience on 
those commodities, PB — .292; “no incon- 
venience” on any of these commodities, 
PB — .195. PB difference for the entire block 
of rumors .097 (very significant). (RR 

9/9.) Taking the same population, but with 
reference only to the rumors dealing with 
the commodities on which they were incon 
venienced solely or most,” we have the fol 


8In presenting the results for the crucial con- 
trols (and in some cases for the other sortings), 
very significant differences between the compari 
son-groups (see Section VIII) are shown in bold 
faced type, significant differences in italics, and 
suggestive differences in ordinary type. 

7 The questionnaire contained a question asking 
the respondent to rank the commodities on the 
basis of the degree of inconvenience which their 
restriction caused him. 
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fe | PB for the particular rumor con- 
aris 7 se commodity the inconvenience 
nien eperienced 221. Difference between 
at fcure and the proportion of general 
in lief for the “no inconvenience” 
ere ( was .126 (very significant). 
Sa (RR Thus, taking the general 
ecti ‘ lief of the “no inconvenience” group 
: d in terms of which to judge the 

quir f due to inconvenience through 
on r shortages, we find that the 
elief of individuals with respect 

1V [ rs dealing with those commodi- 
on ich they were solely or mainly in 
re! nced was .029 higher than the excess 
7 r belief with respect to the rumors in 
4rison The same tendency was reflected 
t : number of rumors on which the 
itr / ft proportion believing over the 


was greater for the “particular in 


rat ice” population: RR 7/9. In 


) large reaction n’s involved in 
irlier tf tings and the high reliabilities of 
tl nortion-differences, it seems reason- 
‘ conclude that the effect of incon 
ts e in increasing rumor-belief is both 
‘Oo a general and specific to the particular com- 
ter modity-rumor pair, and that the specific 
nor ffect stronger than the general. This re- 
lity lt is precisely what is to be expected if the 
that nconvenience hypothesis itself is true. 
Sof 
| by {dverse Attitudes toward the National 
vere Administration 
ites This hypothesis may be said to deal with 
iter, nience through political and business 
cs). ther than personal) frustration. This con- 
ari dition may motivate a hostility toward a 
the national administration which is thought to 
ith responsible for it, and such hostility may 
rs nd to increase susceptibility to rumors 
on : reflect upon that administration’s ra 
on ing program. Through data secured on 
les, t questionnaire item dealing with this 
Ick topic, it was possible to eliminate from those 
v were dissatisfied with the personnel of 
ith the present government all those whose objec- 
ith pt to army leaders, members of Con- 
on s gress, officials of the OPA, local rationing 
ol boards, and other special groups. This elimi- 
Dn nation left the dissatisfaction resting directly 
s), ® upon the heads of the executive branch of 
n government. Those having adverse attitudes 
s of this type formed a comparison-group 


rumor-belief measured, in the 
following controlled population, against that 


wi > 
W Ose 


was 


he s of the group who were satisfied with the 
re present personnel of the government. 


From these two groups combined a con- 
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trol population was set up at the beginning 


which (a) included only non-side-steppers 
and nonwasters, (4) was equalized for the 
proportion ot the 
and (c) 


ct to pro 


two comparison-groups in 


various degrees of inconvenience, 
Was sO nearly equalized with resp¢ 
portions of rumor-clinic column readers that 

I a he 


this factor would not disturb the r 
remaining ade 


quately controlled through the “logic of the 
situation” (Section VII—1) The 


sults. 


extraneous variables were 


msn’s tor 


this crucial control set were 31 “adverse” 
and 132 “favorable.” The belief-differences 
for ti comparison groups of this control, 
though in the direction of the hypothesis, 
failed to satisfy the criteria of reliability 


[PB difference (.011); SE aie I 

CI difference .06; SE giz, .046; CR 1 

RR 6/12]. Hypothesis not confirmed. 
When we analyz 


the reactions to particu 


lar types of rumors, however, better support 
is given to the hypothesis provided it is stated 
in a more limited manner. The blame which 
was inferred in the rumors in general will 


be seen to be reflected upon three 
national administration, army 


types of 
agencies, viz.. 
chiefs, and big business. Five of the rumors 
reflected blame unequivocally upon the na 
tional war-administration. Where the belief 
reactions to these five rumors were consid 
ered in the above control experiment, it was 
found that the difference in proportions be 
lieving for the two  comparison-groups 
(adverse and favorable) was .o88 (SE gir, 
044; CR 2.00; RR 5/5). Thus, although the 
hypothesis concerning the effect of hostile 
attitudes toward government upon belief in 
rumors of waste and privilege in general 
could not be sustained, when we take the 

rumors which is relevant to 
the agency against whom the hostility is felt 
(national administration) we find that some 
between 


to believe the 


subsample of 


degree of association adverse atti 


and tendency rumors 1s 
This finding is in accord with 


with 


tude 
indicated. 
a later one (hypothesis x) which deals 
a different field of adverse attitudes, namely, 
those directed toward the rationing authori 
receives some implica 


from ail the 


which 
belittlement 


ties, an agency 
tion of blame or 
rumors. 


iii. Freedom 


from Self-Criticism 
Major difficulties arose in testing this hy 
pothesis because of the small number of 
admitters of side-stepping and wasting, and 
because this small number also precluded 
the use of breakdown controls, .We shall 


consider side-stepping first. The gross sort 








24 
ings showed that the nonadmitters (msn 
333) believed the rumors more than the 


admitters (msn 62), but the differences in 
belief-measures were not significant accord- 
ing to the criteria established (PB difference 
.033; CI difference .06; RR 10/12). A spe- 
cific prior-hearing control (see hypothesis i) 
was employed (msn’s 238 and 44), and the 
excess of belief of the nonadmitters, as a 
result, dropped still further. Only one in- 
dex (CI) had even a suggestive difference 
(.04). The RR was 8/12. Other extraneous 
variables, moreover, were not completely 
controlled. 

Acknowledgment of a “guilty conscience 
feeling” when side-stepping gave a further 
opportunity to test the influence of freedom 
from self-blame upon rumor-belief. Among 
the admitted side-steppers those who said 
they had no guilt feeling were compared 
with those who acknowledged such a feeling 
(msn’s 30 and 36). The results (in the 
direction of the hypotheses) were: PB dif- 
ference .067; CI difference .25; RR 10/12. 
Using a specific prior-hearing control, how- 
ever, the difference-indices sank well below 
the level of significance and the RR became 
6/12. An uncontrolled loading of the “guilt 
feeling” group with individuals who believed 
the rationing program fair might also have 
produced a part of the result; and inconveni- 
ence was uncontrolled. 

The results for simple waste-admission 
were also inconclusive. The gross sortings 
failed to yield sufficient differences in any 
of the comparisons for statistical reliability. 
Uncontrolled weightings from Rumor Clinic 
reading and adverse attitudes toward ration- 
ing would again have explained part of the 
obtained result. Waste-admission without 
guilt feeling produced significantly more be- 
lief than waste-admission with guilt feeling 
(PB difference .068; CI difference .24; RR 
10/12). No breakdown control was possible 
with this comparison-set, however (msn’s 
were 24 and 29), and failure to control for 
inconvenience, Rumor Clinic reading, and 
the large effect of previous hearing made it 
impossible to draw conclusions from these 
results. 

Owing to the failure to establish adequate 
breakdown controls, or to secure significant 
differences from such controls as were em- 
ployed, the “freedom from self-criticism” 
hypothesis must therefore be regarded as not 
confirmed. It remains, however, an interest- 
ing possibility for further exploration with 
larger populations. A methodological diffi- 
culty which may have to be overcome is 
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the probable lack of candor of respondents 
in admitting their own side-stepping, wast 
ing, and “guilty conscience,” and the result. 
ing uncertainty as to what admission, denial, 
and “no response” may mean. 


iv. Blame Projection 

Since this hypothesis deals only with sub. 
comparison groups among the side-stepping 
and waste admitters, the m’s are even smaller 
than in the preceding hypothesis, and the 
difficulties of interpretation still further in- 
creased. The gross sorting differences of 
belief between admitted side-steppers who 
justify themselves by “projecting” their blame 
upon others and side-steppers who do not 
(msn’s 21 and 32) are in the direction of 
the hypothesis, but only the CI difference 
(.10) reaches even the suggestive level of 
reliability. (RR 10/12.) When the specific 
prior-hearing control is applied, neither of 
the belief-differences is even suggestive, and 
the RR falls to 6/12. The gross results for 
justifiers and nonjustifiers among the waste 
admitting population (msn’s 10 and 31) are 
similar (PB difference .068; CI difference 
.24; RR 6/12). No breakdown control of 
this set was possible, and five of the hy 
pothesis-variables remained uncontrolled. 


The theory that the breaking of the rules 
may lead to projecting blame for similar acts 
upon others rests on the assumption that the 
reason for this rationalization lies in the 
easing or preventing of a guilty conscience 
in the projector arising from his own in- 
fractions. To give the hypothesis the best 
chance the writers therefore made two break- 
down populations, the first for those admitted 
side-steppers who acknowledged guilt feel- 
ings, and the second for those admitted side- 
steppers who denied guilt feelings. They 
then studied the comparison-groups of justi- 
fiers and nonjustifiers in each. For the first 
problem (i.e. where guilt feelings were 
present) (msn’s 10 and 12) the PB difference, 
CI difference, and RR (5/12) were all in a 
direction opposite to the hypothesis, that is, 
the nonjustifiers tended to believe the rumors 
more than the justifiers. We are tempted to 
infer that they Aad to believe the rumors 
more; for their guilt feelings must be eased 
in some manner, and since they did not ease 
them by conscious projection of accusations, 
they did so by a direct belief of the accusa- 
tory rumors. Before seriously considering 
this conclusion, however, we must note that 
only one belief-difference (CI difference — 
.14) was even at the suggestive level and that 
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five of the hypothesis-variables were not 
-ontrolled. 

With regard to the second problem, deal- 
ing with the cases where no “guilty con- 
science” was involved, it is here that we 
should logically look for a fair test-case of 
blame-projection hypothesis. It seems 
logical to suppose that projection of the 
accusation upon others would be a first-rate 
method by which to avord having guilt feel- 
ngs in one’s self, and that those who are 


lined to rationalize use the projection 
mechanism for this purpose. And so, in 
rder to fortify one’s certainty that others 


really are side-stepping, and thus provide the 

hanism for escape from self-accusation, 
what better device could be employed than 
to believe the accusatory rumors which one 
hears concerning the behavior of others? We 
should therefore expect the non-“guilt feel- 
ing” justifers to believe more than the non- 
“suilt feeling” monjustifiers (that is, those 
who do not rationalize). Though the msn’s 
are very small (g and 13, respectively), we 
find this expectation amply justified by very 
gnificant findings in all the belief measures 
(PB difference .262; CR 7.08; CI difference 

53: CR 4.02; RR 12/12). We are obliged 
to suspend judgment, however, since break- 
down controls were impossible, and the ex- 
traneous hy yothesis-variables i, Vv, Vi, Vil, 
and x remained uncontrolled. 

Though, owing to the smallness of the n 
and the impossibility of adequate controls, 
regard the blame-projection hy- 
pothesis as still unconfirmed, the internal 
consistency of the findings tends distinctly 
in its favor, and suggests the desirability of 
further study upon a larger population 


we must 


v. Emotional Distance from the War: Lack 
of Friend or Relative Overseas 

All the extraneous variables, in the case of 
this hypothesis, were well controlled by the 
“logic of the situation.” The gross sortings 
gave the following results in the direction 
of greater rumor-belief for those who have 
a relative or friend in service in this country 
only: PB difference, .o24; CI difference (.03) 
(probability = .89); RR 9/12. It was seen 
that three of the variables (faith in fellow 
Americans, attitudes toward the rationing 
program, and previous hearing) had prob- 
ably operated through their weighting to 
reduce the belief-differences beween the com- 
parison-groups. A crucial breakdown control 
was therefore made which held these three 
variables simultaneously constant (msn’s 42 
and 45). The results were as follows: PB 
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difference .058; SE giz; .022; CR 2.64. Cl 
difference .055; SE gizr, .036; CR 1.53 (p. = 
93-5). RR 9/12. These differences came 
so near to meeting the criteria (CI is only 
.015 below required probability level) that it 
seems fair to regard the confirmation of this 
hypothesis as tentatively established. 


vi. Lack of Faith in Fellow Americans’ 
Participation 

The gross sortings for this problem gave 
results in the direction of the hypothesis (PB 
difference below suggestive level; CI differ- 
ence .06; RR 7/12). Inspection showed that 
al! the other hypothesis-variables were con- 
trolled by “logic of the situation” except ix 
(previous hearing). Hypotheses v (relative 
in this country versus overseas) and x (atti- 
tudes toward rationing program), however, 
would have acted to decrease the obtained 
difference; hence in order fairly to test the 
hypothesis it was necessary that these be con- 
trolled by breakdown. A crucial control 
was therefore set up in which a population 
was taken consisting only of those who had 
friends or relatives and only of 
those who considered the rationing program 
fair and wholly necessary; and the compari- 
son-group sortings were made by the method 
of specific prior-hearing control, the responses 
being tabulated only for the rumors which 
the individual had not heard before. For 
those who did not think that “all classes are 
working in the war effort as hard as could 
be expected” (msn — 38) the following 
measures were obtained: PB CI 26. 
For those who thought “all classes are work- 
ing” (msn — 41): PB .113; Cl 19. The PB 
difference was .062; SE qjz;, .023; CR 2.70. 
The CI difference was .07; SE giz, .04; CR 
1.75. The RR was 9/12. The hypothesis 
was therefore regarded as confirmed. 


overseas, 


-175; 


vii. Possthle Lack of Information or Critical 
Thinking: Do Nonreaders of the (Syra- 
cuse) Rumor Clinic Column Believe 
the Rumors More than Readers? 

In the main part of this problem regular 
and occasional readers of the column were 
lumped together as “readers” and contrasted 
as a comparison-group with those who never 
read the column (“nonreaders”). The gross 
sortings for the entire population, without 
controls, yielded scant evidence for the hy- 
pothesis. The CI difference was not even 
suggestive; the PB difference, .016, was at 
the suggestive level, and the RR was 5/12. 
A different story was told, however, when 

the proper controls were employed. 
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Hypotheses ii, iii, iv, and v were controlled 
by the “logic of the situation.” On the other 
hand, hypotheses i (inconvenience), vi (lack 
of faith in fellow Americans), ix (previous 
hearing), and x (adverse attitudes toward 
rationing), all of which were factors in in- 
creasing rumor-belief, were positively associ- 
ated with reading the Rumor Clinic column, 
and therefore would have spuriously in 
creased the belief of readers as compared 
with nonreaders, making a true comparison 
impossible. In making the breakdown con- 
trols for these variables, it was possible to 
control i, vi, and x simultaneously, thereby 
further increasing the accuracy of the results. 

A further consideration had to be borne 
in mind in order to obtain nice measurement 
of the relation of Rumor Clinic reading to 
belief. Heretofore the writers had considered 
it necessary only to use one comparison-group 
of the extraneous variable in setting up a 
control through which to test the strength 
of the experimental variable. Though the 
writers had good reason for believing that 
this procedure was adequate in the foregoing 
cases, it is apparent that in three of our pres- 
ent control variables (lack of faith, adverse 
attitudes, and previous hearing), the effect 
of reading the Rumor Clinic material might 
be very different in its relative contribution 
to the belief of the whole population in one 
dichotomy of the control group as compared 
with the other. Taking previous hearing as 
an example, it is obvious that this factor 
was necessarily associated with reading the 
Rumor Clinic column, since 8 out of the 12 
experimental rumors had been published in 
the Clinic’s column. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire itself showed that previous hearing 
was weighted among Rumor Clinic readers 
to an excess of .o81. In six occupational 
classes out of seven, readers had a higher pro- 
portion of prior hearing than nonreaders. 
But even apart from these weighting figures, 
the reading of the column would have made 
a different contribution to the belief of the 
total population among the group of previous 
hearers than among the non-previous hearers. 
On the one hand, the column, by actually 
printing the rumors, probably helped to in- 
crease belief in them. On the other hand, 
since strong refutational material was also 
presented, these prior hearers who read the 
rumor in the Clinic’s column also had an 
opportunity to have their belief d:minished 
by the refutation. By taking the prior 
hearers only in our control, we can find the 
net result of these two opposing influences. 
That is, we can see what effect is produced 


by the refutational material in keeping 
rumor-belief of readers low as compar 
with the belief of the nonreaders, who heard 
the rumors before but not through the agency 
of the column, and who therefore did n 
have the corrective influence of the colum: 
refutation. 

But this is only a part of the story, for we 
are leaving out a comparison involving 
both readers and nonreaders who had not 
heard the rumors before. We may assume 
that in many instances readers of the column 
failed to notice a particular rumor and its 
refutation in the newspaper issue where it 
was presented. By taking non-prior hearers, 
we can see whether there is a “transferred” 
or “generalized” effect of Rumor Clinic 
column reading which operates in keeping 
rumor-belief of readers low on rumors not 
heard or read before, in comparison with the 
belief of those first-time hearers who had not 
had the benefit of this “transfer influence” 
of the column. The obvious procedure, 
therefore, was to take both prior hearers and 
non-prior hearers separately as the starting 
populations for our control breakdown. In 
other words, the control was a dual one. 
The indices of belief-difference between read 
ers and nonreaders were secured separately 
for these two phases of the control, and the 
results were prorated according to the pro 
portion of the entire population represented 
by the two portions of the dual control 
group. This prorated figure was taken as 
the true index for testing the Rumor Clinic 
reading hypothesis so far as the prior-hearing 
control was concerned. 

Just as Rumor Clinic reading affected the 
degree of previous hearing, it was found also 
to affect the belief that all classes were work 
ing in the war effort. The questionnaire 
provided space for the respondent to list 
those classes or occupations which he believed 
were not cooperating. An analysis of all 
such entries made by the respondent in com 
parison with the content of the published 
Rumor Clinic material showed that in ap 
proximately one-third of the cases the indi 
vidual who read the Clinic’s column might 
have gotten his impression that the classes 
he mentioned were not working from the 
column’s material itself. An initial break 
down, therefore, in which we took as our 
control group only those who did not think 
that all classes are working would have a 
higher proportion of Rumor Clinic readers 
than the group who thought that all classes 
are working. The total contribution of 
Rumor Clinic reading to belief would there- 
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ind “unfair’”’), it 


ume procedure. 


in 


of different character for this 
latter By taking a 

“all classes not working,” 
net effect of the column’s 
the value of the mate 


group 
control 


for the 


representing 
in measure the 
ntation, that is, 
in correcting (and perhaps diminishing) 

lief-proportion which might have been 
of the damaging 
column itself. By taking the 

group representing “all classes work 
a similar net effect could be measured 
tween readers and nonreaders; and this 
ld be assumed to have a different magni 

ince the proportion of those who had 
the column was less than 
the preceding case. In carrying out this 
| control, it was also possible, in each 
ise of it, to establish a uniform control 
n two other disturbing variables. Only 

individuals were taken within each con 

who experienced moderate 
nce through rationing and who beli: 
program Again a 
difference-results was made in 
entire 


d by the presentation 
rs in the 


n exposed to 


incon 
ved 
rationing fair. pro 
f the 
of thi 
of the 
who thought all classes are 


to the 


proportion which the 
working 
entire population, as compared 
the proportion which its 
bore to the entire population 
of 


rationing 


comparison 


for attitudes 


program the 


he problem control 


vard the same 


ying applies. A greater weighting of 
r Clinic readers occurred among those 
elieved tl 


1¢ rationing program unfair. 
least nine of its issues, 
n had _ published 


rs which made ch 


the Rumor Clinic 
(with refutation) 
unfairness, 
or incompetence the ra 

Here again, by taking the 
the ( “fair” 
measure 


arges of 
rruption, against 
ing program 
control 


phases of general 


was possible to 
t of Rumor Clinic reading under 
were Gifferently weighted 


net effe 
nditions which 
t to proportion of Rumor Clinic 
The difference-results were again 


A simul- 
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ders 
ited for the entire population. 
control for incenvenience and for 
ill classes working” was employed in the 
Under each phase of the 
neral control for attitudes only 
se were taken who had suffered moderate 
and all classes 


Us 


” 


adverse 


nvenience who believed 
working. 


Through the above procedures we may 


expect a most thorough-going control to have 


be 


eft 


( 


I 


en exerted upon all variables, and that the 
t of Rumor Clinic reading upon various 
ntrasting sections of the population with 
pect to each of the variables considered 
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will have been discovered and given its 
proper weighting. The three prorated dif 
ference-indices, provided they are in fair 


agreement, should then give us an accurate 
picture of the relation between Rumor Clini 
reading and belief in rumors of waste and 
privilege. The results of these control experi 
ments are presented in Table 1 
It will that in all three of 
major controls there at least one of 
two subgroups, (a) or (4), in 
belief-difference 
fully satisfied the 
criterion of Out of the six sub 
groups the reliability of the results showing 
that the nonreaders believed the rumors more 
than the readers was established by all the 
indicators in four 
2»(4), which had next to the smallest », only 
PB difference was high enough to | 
“suggestive” and the RR was 8/12; while in 
the last subgroup, 3(4), which had a ver 
small m, the results fell consistently below 
level. Of the 12 difference 
indices of belief employed in all the con 


the 
the 
the 
between 


be seen 
was 
which 
indicators of 
and _ readers 
reliability. 


three 
nonreaders 


cases. In one subgroup, 


Ve 


the 


the su rgestive 


trols, 11 were in the direction of the hy 
pothesis. The hypothesis concerning the 
relation of the Rumor Clinic column read 
ing to the belief of rumors was therefore 


regarded as confirmed. In further con 
firmation is the fact that the three prorated 
PB differences (for the three general con 
trols) were in surprisingly close agreement. 
Owing to the small number of cases in sub 
group 3(4), the prorated index for the third 
control was disregarded, and the difference 
of proportions believing of .o44 was reg irded 
accurate measure of the decrease 
of the Clinic’s 
compared with nonreaders. 


as the most 


in rumor-belief readers as 


Further Conclusions on the Influence of 
the Syracuse University Rumor Clinic. The 
following additional findings may be of in 


terest to those concerned with the study of 
rumor control. 

(a) The Rumor Clinic hypothesis is fur 
ther supported by the fact that “regular” 
readers seem to believe the rumors less than 
those who read the column only occasion 
ally A breakdown control run for 
these two comparison-groups, employing a 
selected population. Inconvenience and atti 
tudes toward the rationing program were 
controlled by using only “moderate incon 
venience” and “rationing program fair”; 
“faith in fellow Americans” was controlled 
by equalizing the proportions of those who 
considered “all classes working” as between 


was 
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rreader and reader groups. The other 
les were controlled by “logic of the 
yn.” The occasional readers (msn 71) 
a higher PB than the 
difference, 
was 10/12 


have 
(msn 17), the 
6s. being significant. The RR 
[he CI difference for the comparison-groups 

_ though in the same direction, failed 

ich the suggestive level 

In the preceding article 
the interpretation that the 
rumor-belief among the 
Clinic’s readers as compared with nonreaders 
to the direct in 
column than 
more informed 


found to 
r readers 


some evidence 
presented for 

degree of 
due, in some measure, 
fl ot the 


to its attraction of the 


Clinic’s rather 


ritical type of citizen. The result there 

d is taken from the first general control 
Specific Previous Hearing) in Table 1 
Among the prior-hearing readers, where the 
is hearing was due (in many cases, 

east) to seeing the rurmor in the column 


If, the effect of the refutational material 
ich was also published in the column) 


evident; for the proportion of prior 
ing readers believing was lowered by the 
uratively large difference of 9 per cent 
w the belief-level of the prior-hearing 
nreaders That this lowering for the 
lers who might have seen the rumor and 


futation in the column (“heard befores”’) 
greater than the lowering of 3 per cent 
seen it in the 


the readers who had not 


nn (“not heard befores”) is proof of 
the effectiveness of the column’s material in 


directly reducing belief for the rumors con 
ned. We thus see that the device of pub 
x actual rumors together with analytical 
‘al is justified, in that 
diminishing belief 

1 degree which offsets the 
suggestion conveyed by the publication 


tional mate 





the direction of 





more than 
the rumorous material 
Results showing the comparative tend 
the members of different o 
d the Rumor Clinic’s column are pre 
1 in rank order in Table 2. 
mind that the numbers in the 
not large, the data here 
) not suggest any marked differences 
upations in reading the Clinic’s 


upations 


ng in 
roups are 
tween ox 

n. The range of percentages is 14.5, 

average deviation 4.8; and none of the 
ferences between groups is significant 
Differences between age groups and between 
the sexes were likewise negligible. 

/) Out of 510 cases reporting, 287 (56.3 
the column “regu 
(43.7 per 


ent) said they read 


rly” or “occasionally,” while 223 
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TABLE 2 


INCIDENCE OF Rumor-CLINICc CoLUMN 


READERS IN OccuUPATIONAL GROUP 
, § | PERCENTAGI 
a | Wuo Reap 
OcCUPATION | Ya a CoLUMN 
< | REGULARLY OR 
Zz | 
OcCASIONALLY 
Business, Executive 21 65.¢ 
Professional, Teacher 35 62.9 
Clerk, Salesman 2 62.2 
Housewife, Homemaker 156 <6 
Unskilled Trade: 20 55.2 
Clerical, Office Worker so I 
Skilled Trades IO! < 
Mean percentage 
Total |} 432 53.4 
cent) said they never read it. Sixty-five 


(12.7 per cent) reported reading it regularly, 
and 222 (43.5 per cent) occasionally. 

[In considering the results presented in 
(c) and (da) it will be well to bear in 
mind the discussion of possible influencing 
factors given in a footnote in the preceding 
article. ] 

(e) Readers are 
readers of their own degree of participation 
in the war effort, and perhaps also of that 
of others. A large: proportion of them (than 
of nonreaders) admit side-stepping the ration 


more critical than non 


ing rules (chi-square 5.966, significant at 


2-per-cent level) and wasting (chi-square 
6.326, significant at 1-per-cent level); and 
more of them do not believe that all classes 


are working for the war effort as hard as 
could be expected (chi-square 4.601, signifi 
cant at about 10-per-cent level) Whether 
tendencies represent the effect of the 


column itself, or only reader-selection, cannot 


these 


be determin d. 


viii. Differences of Sex, Age, and Occupation 

Men believe the rurnors more than women: 
PB difference .029; SE giz, .012; CR 2.42; 
RR 10/12. Uncontrolled belief-producing 
variables in which men have a higher weight 
ing than women, stated in order of magni 
tude of their influence, are: adverse attitudes 
rationing, previous hearing, and in 
convenien When a calculation is made 
of the probable contribution of these factors 
deducted from the obtained 


proportion believing, that 


tow ard 


and the re ult 
sex difference in 
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difference becomes negligible (.005). Since 
differences of age, and occupation ap 
peared to be based upon the various other 
hypothesis-factors, rather than versa, 
breakdown controls were not carried out for 
them. 

Middle-aged respondents (46 to 60) be 
lieved the rumors more than youthful re- 
spondents (25 or under): PB difference .051; 
CR 2.55; RR 10/12. But corrected by com- 
attitudes toward the 


Sex, 


vice 


adverse 


putation for 
rationing program and previous hearing 
(both greater in the older groups), the re- 


vised PB difference (.024) is not significant 
The only age difference which 
retained its significance when thus corrected 
that middle-aged group 
(msn 133) and the young-to-mature adult 
group (msn 245). Here the measured PB 
difference was .067; CR 4.79; RR 11/12; 
with the older group believing more than 
the younger. When this PB 
for adverse attitudes, previous hearing, friend 
or relative in this 
and faith in fellow Americans, it fell to .o31, 
but (CR 2.21). Since 
other would 
altered this last result only in negligible de- 
gree, it may be tentatively concluded that the 
middle-aged persons believed the rumors 
more than young-to-mature adults, and that 
this residual difference may be due to the 
age factor. 

The rank rumor-belief for the 
seven occupations is as follows (in terms of 
proportion believing): clerks, salesmen .306: 
skilled trades .299: office 
workers, clerical .244; unskilled trades .237; 
executive, business, .228; professional, teacher 
227.5 The PB difference between skilled 
trades and housewives (when the data were 
corrected for previous hearing) was .033 
(SE girs, .0176; CR 1.87; p. = .969). Be- 
tween housewives and the professional-teacher 
group the PB difference was .031 (CR 1.37; 
p. = .915) It is doubtful if any of the 
other differences approach significance. Such 
true differences as may exist are probably ex- 
plainable on the basis of differences in in- 
convenience and (perhaps) by the varying 
proportions in the different occupations who 
read the Rumor Clinic column. Bearing in 
mind that the number of occupations was 


or suggestive. 


was between the 


was corrected 


country versus overseas, 
was still significant 


estimated corrections have 


; ‘ 
order of 


housewives .260: 


8In decreasing order of proportions who had 
heard the rumors before, the occupational classes 
ranked as follows: clerks, salesmen .297; unskilled 
trades .290; business, executive .250; skilled trades 
.228; housewives .210; professional, teacher .205; 
clerical, office workers .195. 





only seven, there is a rho correlation betwee 
inconvenience and rumor-belief among t 
occupations of .536 (SE, wat 2.5 a) 
The same rho was obtained when gas and 
car-driving inconvenience were correlated 
with belief. The rho correlation between 
lack of Rumor Clinic reading and belief was 
.429 (SE, = .304; p. = .925). The positions 
in the ranking for housewives and for the 
business or executive group 
explained best on the grounds of Rumor 
Clinic reading. The executiy 
group, for example, read most and believ« 
next to the /east of any of the occupation 


Differences of 


seemed to 
' 

Dusiness 
( lasses. 


(employee foreman, 
reflected no significant differences in beli 


employment stat 


versus manager, etc 


ix: Previous Hearing of the Rumors 


Because of the large magnitude of tl 
relationship between previous hearing and 
rumor-belief 
that of any other variable), it seems certain 
that it is a basic and independent variabl 
affecting rumor-credence. No combination 
of the other associated variables could have 
produced an artifactual tendency of this con- 
stancy and size. Moreover, it seems logically 
to stand alone, being dependent more upon 
fortuitous time and place 
than upon inconvenience experienced, atti 
tudes formed, etc. It is true that it is in 
creased by Rumor Clinic reading, and per 
haps in certain vocational areas; but the 
source from which one has heard the rumor 
is not so significant for our hypothesis as 
the mere fact that he has heard it. For these 
reasons no controls were considered necessary 
for this hypothesis. Previous hearing was 
found to be associated positively with rumor 
belief by the following impressive figures 
(msn’s for prior hearers and non-prior 
hearers, 109 and 326, respectively): PB dif 
ference .339; SE gizz, .015; CR 22.6. CI dif 
ference .71; SE gize .033; CR 21.5. RR 
12/12. 

Though we may state with complete cer 
ainty that the hypothesis was confirmed, the 
interpretation of its full meaning is not so 
easy. It is in accord with psychological prin- 
ciples that the older impressions are the most 
habitually deep-seated. The lapse of time 
since first hearing the rumor may also 
strengthen its belief because of the factor of 
“familiarity” and the fact that the individual's 
response has now become less critical and 
more automatic. Or again, to have heard 
a rumor at two or more different times, from 
different sources, conveys an impression of 


(more than twice as large as 


circumstances of 
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ersalitvy, and therefore may encour 
issumption that it is likely to be 
fact. On the other hand, it is 
lividuals remember best (and 
most likely to report as previously 
10! which they most strongly 


they first heard them. The 





nceived of still another theory. 
njectured that in some cases the indi 

ht not be willing to show his 
dence in checking the belief-scale 
fact that he would indicate 
d “heard it before’ might not | 
an expression of his true prior 

reflection of a “sensitiveness” 
rumor, and this sensitiveness, in 
ht have sprung from some un 


1 or unadmitted belief. It was this 


at far-fetched conjecture which origi 
1 to the inclusion of the question on 

hearing in the questionnaire; and 
d the most fortunate results in an 
lirection For without the data on 


hearing the crucial control of thi 








variable could not have been 
] VM e yet m gl t never 
viynf fl 
ght « 
ee J J, ID 
{ttitudes toward the Rat 2 


Program 

gross sortings seemed to point clearly 
idency for those who considered the 
g program unfair and also unneces 
whole or 1n part) to believe the 
1an those who considered it 
nd wholly necessary: msn’s 32 and 224. 
lifference .270; CI difference .62; RR 
In the form just stated, however, the 

is itself is unsatisfactory. Thor rh 

th extraneous variables were controlled 





logic of the situation” except two, 
nature of these tw (inconvenience 
previous hearing) suggested not only 
t breakdown control o these variables 
ssary, but that the hiypothesis should 

re sharply stated. In the first place, 
vriters wanted to be sure that degree 


onvenience was not biasing the result, 
rely because of a fortuitous weighting 
ynvenience which miyrht occur among 
individuals with adverse attitudes, but 
ause of the nature of the adverse 

de itself. A previous cross-sorting had 
wn a very significant chi-square associa 


n (25.84) between these two variables; 


1 this fact leads one to infer that incon 


nience may be a cause of the adverse atti 
lon 


What was desired was to find the in 
nce mot of inconvenience, nor of any 
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other factor that might have produced the 
adverse attitude, but of that attitude im and 


for itself. It was especially necessary, th 
fore, that inconvenience be controlled; and 
this was done by using only those indi 
viduals who had experienced a moderate 
legree of inconvenience (control No. 1). 
Previous hearing of the rumors (all of 
which were unfavorable to tl rationing 
program) might also be considered not 
merely as an associated chance factor, but 
as a factor which is causal to the adverse atti 
tudk It had been found that among those 
having adverse attitudes there was a higher 
proportion of prior hearers than among those 


who were favorably disposed toward ration 
ing (difference .096, very significant). Hence 
the adverse attitude might be only an effect 
of this prior-hearing excess, and be likely 
o disappear when prior hearing was equal 
izect. This equalization was accomplished by 


2 dual prior-hearing control (see hypothesis 
vii), based on the usual specific prior-hearing 
tvpe of breakdown (control No. 2). In 


addition to this, a total prior-hearing control 


order that 
the adverse 


was used (see hypothesis i) in 
we might assure ourselves that 


attitude could not have resulted from th 


prior hearing of any of the rumors (conti 

No. 3) To be maximal in its effect this 
conirol must rest upon the not unreasonable 
assumption that the non-prior hearing of 


any of these experimental rumors is a fair 


indication of low prior hearing of a// rumors 
of the waste and privilege type 


But the necessity for control goes even 
deeper than this. It might be argued that 


adverse attitude toward the rationing pro 
gram and belief in disparaging rumors about 
it are really two aspects of the same thing; 
so what is the use of trying to measure the 
effect of one upon the other? If we pull out 


} 


those subjects who believe the rumors, will 


we not automatically have those who also 
have adverse attitudes? For adverse attitude 
in this case necessarily depends on, and is 
2 function of, belief. Prior-hearing controls 
are not adequate because most persons do 
hear some of these rumors; and it is not 
so much hearing them that determines their 
adverse attitudes toward rationing, as hear 
ing and believing them. This objection has 
merit: it is necessary to control not only for 
the prior hearing of the rumors but also for 
the subjects’ belief in what they hear. We 
do not agree that adverse attitude necessarily 
depends upon the belief of heard rumors; 
it may depend on a large number of other 
factors (¢.g., personal contacts, inconvenience, 
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economic or politicai philosophy, personality 
characteristics, etc.). For our present pur- 
pose, however, it is clear that the control 
of the “belief-of-what-has-been-heard” factor 
is a fundamental necessity if we hope to 
measure the relationship of adverse attitude 
and belief as two distinct (rather than iden- 
tical) variables. 

Suppose, then, that we were to select a 
starting population consisting only of those 
who actually disbelieve every one of the 12 
rumors which they have heard before. If we 
do this rigorously, and if we find some who 
still possess adverse attitudes toward the 
rationing program, it cannot be argued that 
the adverse attitudes of these persons have 
been caused by the belief of any of the 12 
rumors which they have heard in the past. 
(And to argue that they are caused by seeing 
the rumors for the first time “right now” 
in the questionnaire seems far-fetched, in that 
it fails to do justice to the subjects’ attitudes 
and thinking on this question in the past, 
and assumes that he is a tabula rasa.) It 
seems, moreover, not unfair to assume, with 
such thorough-going selection, that our 12 
rumors represent a reasonable sample of anti- 
rationing rumors in general, and our “ad- 
verse” subjects’ reactions of disbelief to these 
rumors are a fair indication of their low, or 
negligible, belief in rumors of this type in 
general. 

By going back to the individual coding 
sheets, it was possible to select just such a 
population as this, and to divide it into two 
comparison-groups; namely, those with ad- 
verse, and those with favorable, attitudes 
toward the rationing program. Both com- 
parison-groups were composed exclusively of 
individuals who believed none of the rumors 
they had heard before. (Rumors of this 
category averaged .g per subject among the 
“adverse” group, and 1.09 per subject among 
the “favorable,” and had been heard by 35 
and 38 per cent in these groups, respectively.) 
In tabulating the rumor-belief of the two 
groups, the nonbelief reactions to these 
“heard before” rumors were disregarded, 
since they were considered merely as criteria 
for selecting the population; and their tabula- 
tion might have resulted in a false weighting 
of the belief-measures. Owing to the com 
plexity of the procedure, it was not prac- 
ticable to attempt the calculation of the 
rumor-ratio. In addition to this rigid con- 
trol for the effect of belief in rumors previ- 

ously heard, it was possible to include, simul- 
taneously, an inconvenience control (“mod- 
erate inconvenience” only). This experiment 
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may be considered as affording our most 
crucial control of the “adverse attitudes” 
hypothesis (control No. 4). Table 3 shows 
the results for these four breakdown controls, 

The hypothesis of “adverse attitudes” may 
now be stated in revised form as follows; 
Those individuals who have adverse attitudes 
toward the rationing program believe rumors 
of waste and privilege which reflect upon 
that program to a greater extent than do 
those who have favorable attitudes; and this 
relationship is a concomitant of the attitude 
of adverseness or hostility as such, regardless 
of what particular factors may have produced 
that attitude; and it manifests itself even in 
the absence of any previous hearing or belief 
of rumors which might have served as a 
basis for the formation of the attitude. Stated 
in more general and causal terms: hostility 
predisposes an individual toward the belief 
in rumors which derogate the object of the 
hostility. The highly reliable character of 
all the difference-results in Table 3 enables 
us to state with certainty that this hypothesis 
is confirmed within the limits of the present 
investigation. Taking even the lowest differ- 
ence-result obtained (PB difference — .14), 
we may say, moreover, that the strength of 
the factor of adverse attitudes is second only 
to that of previous hearing among all the 
hypotheses, and is more than twice as strong 
as any other factor of the motivational type 
Attention is also called to the consistency 
of this conclusion with the earlier finding 
concerning adverse attitudes toward the na 
tional administration (hypothesis ii). 


X. FurtHer GENERAL Finpincs on Rumor- 
BeLieEF AND Previous HEARING 

In addition to the conclusions already stated 
in this and the preceding articles, the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in rumor 
study in general is called to Table 1 under 
“Method” in the first article. Here the 12 
rumors are shown, ranked in descending 
order of the proportions believing for the 
entire population; and the percentage belie 
ing, the CI, and the percentage of those who 
had heard the rumor before are indicated. 
It is interesting to reread these rumors in 
the light of the findings on motivation for 
their belief. The high belief position of 
those rumors making sharp accusations 
against specific types of individuals (adverse 
attitude) may be noted. 

From another (and reversed) standpoint 
the findings of this investigation may be re- 
garded as a contribution to the study of 
institutional or conformity situations. The 
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All differences are in the direction of the hypothesis that the rumor-belief of those who are adverse to the rationing program 1s 
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less an individual believes subversive rumors 
of waste and privilege, the more nearly is 
he conforming to the widely accepted patri 
otic standard that rumors should be disre- 
garded and not believed nor repeated. The 
proportion of subjects checking “Wonder if 
it could be true” is very small in comparison 
with the proportion checking “Don’t believe.” 
From the standpoint of scientific objectivity 
it would seem likely that, if no other influ- 
ences were at work affecting belief, the 
criterion of objective judgment might have 
operated to produce a greater proportion of 
these “Wonder” checkings. It may be con- 
jectured, therefore, that strong conformity- 
producing pressures toward nonbelief were 
operative in the population. The 5503 degree- 
of-belief reactions of the entire population for 
all the rumors show a sharp piling-up on the 
left-hand step of the scale (“Do not believe”) 
and a curve of distribution which exactly 
meets the specifications of the “J-curve hy- 
pothesis.” ® The numbers and proportions on 
the four scale-steps, together with Peters’ B’»s 
(index of institutionalization), are as follows: 
step o (don’t believe) 4032 (.733), step 1 
(wonder) 723 (.137), step 2 (believe partly 
true, something in it) 453 (.082), step 3 
(believe) 295 (.054). (No opinion 785; 
blank 156.) 8’> = 6.510.'° 

When only the reactions for the rumors 
which the subject had heard before are taken 
(m = 1303), the proportions still form a 
J-distribution, but much less steep; that is, 
the degree of conformity and effectiveness 
of the conformity-producing influences are 
decreased: step 0, 620 (.476); step 1, 263 
(.202); step 2, 233 (.779); step 3, 187 (.143). 
B’2 = 3.01. Where, on the other hand, only 
the reactions for rumors not heard before 
are taken (nm — 3911), the steepest J-curve 
of all results; that is, conformity is greatest: 
step 0, 3187 (.875); step 1, 427 (.109); step 2, 
204 (.052); step 3, 93 (.024). B’s = 10.15. 
In terms of this “conformity hypothesis,” 
therefore, we would say that patriotic pres- 
sures toward a conformity of nonbelief are 
much stronger or more effective in immedi- 
ate social situations in which a rumor is 
directly presented to the subject for the first 
time than with reference to rumors which 


® Cf. Allport, F. H. The J-curve hypothesis of 


conforming behavior. ]. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 
141-182; also, Rule and custom as individual 
variations of behavior, etc. Amer. ]. Sociol., 


1939, 44, 897-921. 
10In this index 1.00 denotes complete non- 
conformity; as the index increases and approaches 


infinity the conformity approachés completeness. 


have been heard some time in the past an 
have had a chance to be “selected” or rein 
forced by factors of habit, familiarity, an 
impression of universality. 


XI. GENERAL SUMMARY 

The conclusions from the preceding article 
and the present Research Note are now 
brought together in the following summary 
A questionnaire was distributed to a fairly 
representative sample of Syracuse house 
holders. It contained 12 rumors of wast 
and special privilege and a scale for record 
ing degrees of their belief, together wit! 
requests for statements of prior hearing and 
of a number of attitudes and circumstance 
of the subject bearing upon the war effort 
and the rationing and salvage programs 
The 537 usable returns were analyzed to dis 
cover the incidence of rumor hearing and 
belief among these subjects, and to test cer 
tain hypotheses concerning the circumstances 
or motivations of citizens which may in 
crease the tendency to believe waste and 
privilege rumors. The results were as 
follows: 


1. Taking the entire block of rumors for 
all the respondents, the rumors were reported 
as “heard before” in 23.3 per cent of the cases 
Prior hearing ranged from 15 to 43.9 per 
cent for the various rumors. 

2. Taking all the responses to all the 
rumors, there was some tendency to believe 
the rumors in 26.7 per cent of cases, the 
“belief” proportions ranging from 13.3 
44.5 per cent for the various rumors. (Owing 
to a circumstance explained in the preceding 
article, the above results on prior hearing and 
belief may differ somewhat from the inci- 
dence of hearing and belief in the Syracuse 
community at large.) 

3. The tendency to believe rumors heard 
by the individual before was greater than 
the tendency to believe rumors not heard 
before by 33.9 per cent. 


4. Among the following comparison-pairs 
there is a greater tendency to believe for the 
group stated as the first member of the pair 
than for the second group, the degree of 
the tendency being indicated by the differ- 
ence of proportions stated at the right: 


(a) Those who have adverse atti- 
tudes toward the rationing 
program (i.e., think it unfair 
and unnecessary in whole or 
part) versus those who have 
favorable attitudes 14 
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Those who do not think that 
all classes and occupations of 
Americans are working as 
hard in the war effort as 
could be expected, versus 
those who do think that all 


classes are working, etc. .062 


(c) Those who have a relative 
or personal friend serving in 
the armed forces in this 
country only, 
who have relative or personal 
friend serving overseas .058 


versus those 


Those who have experienced 

(moderate) 
rationing pro- 
short 


inconvenience 
through the 
gram or commodity 
versus those who have 


ages, 

experienced mo  inconveni- 

ence from these sources .056 
(e) Those who never read the 

Rumor Clinic column in 

the local Sunday newspaper, 

versus those who read it 

occasionaily or regularly .044 


(The conclusions uncer 4 are confirming 
tests of hypotheses concerning the relation of 
rumor-belief to specific motivations or mean- 
ings. In view of the relatively low incidence 

f rumor-belief in the entire population 

6.7], the differences in proportions believ- 
ing in the above comparisons will be seen to 
be considerably increased in their magnitude 
and significance as bearing upon the general 
problem of rumor and its control.) 

5. The hypothesis that freedom from self- 
criticism implied by the failure to admit 
side-stepping the rationing rules or wasting 
salvage materials, or by the failure to have 
a “guilty conscience” feeling in so doing, is 
associated with a tendency to believe waste 
and privilege rumors was not confirmed by 
this investigation. The results, however, can- 
not be taken as conclusive for its rejection. 

6. The hypothesis that those who justify 
their side-stepping or wasting by the charge 
that others are doing likewise, and who by 
so doing ease or avoid a “guilty conscience” 
feeling regarding their own acts, are the 
nore prone to believe waste and privilege 
rumors accusing others is not confirmed. 
The data presented are, however, consistent 
with this hypothesis. 

7. The hypothesis that those who have ad- 
verse attitudes toward the national adminis- 
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tration believe waste and privilege rumors 
more than those who are favorable was not 
confirmed; but there is some evidence that 
the former do exceed the latter in the tend 
ency to believe those rumors which reflect 


discredit upon the ad 


ministration. 

8. There is some evidence that the tend 
ency for inconvenience through rationing or 
shortages to be associated with greater rumor 
belief is specific to the particular commodity 
in which inconvenience is experienced in 
relation to the rumor charging waste or 
privilege in the handling of that commodity. 
The hypothesis is also generally applicable; 
but the specific influence of inconvenience 
is probably stronger than the general. 

9. There is some evidence that the tend 
ency to believe the rumors varies inversely 
with the frequency with which the individual 
reads the (Syracuse University) Rumor 
Clinic’s column. 

10. There is fairly reliable evidence that 
the tendency of Rumor Clinic column 
readers to believe the rumors Jess than the 
nonreaders is due, in part at least, to the 
direct influence of the column itself, rather 
than merely to the selection of a more in 
tellectual type of readers. 


11. The Rumor Clinic readers are, in the 
aggregate, more critical than nonreaders of 
their own degree of participation in the 
rationing and salvage programs (admission 
of side-stepping and wasting); and they show 
a tendency also to be more critical of the 
participation of others (belief that not all 
classes are working, etc.). 

12. There is no evidence of a relationship 
between sex, age, or occupational class and 
the reading of the Rumor Clinic column. 


13. Men tend to believe the rumors more 
than women; but this tendency is probably 
to be accounted for on the basis of other 
factors reported in this study, rather than 
as due to a true sex difference. 

14. Except for some evidence that middle 
aged subjects believe the rumors more than 
young-to-mature-adults, no significant age 
differences were found which could not be 
explained on the basis of associated non-age 
factors. 

15. There is some evidence that members 
of the skilled trades believe the rumors more 
than housewives. Other occupational belief 
differences at the significant level were not 
found. Such occupational differences as exist 
can probably be explained by associated non 
occupational factors of the type dealt with 
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in this study. No significant differences of 
belief associated with employer-employee 
status were found. 

16. The steep, J-shaped, distributions on the 
degrees of rumor-belief, with the mode on 
complete disbelief, suggest the presence of 
a conformity situation and _ conformity- 
producing agencies, as defined in terms of 
the “J-curve hypothesis.” Conformity is 
higher for the “not-heard-before” _belief- 


distributions, which involve a reaction to 4 
“new” rumor in a social situation, than for 
the “heard-before” distributions where the 
judgment concerns rumors which the indi 
vidual has previously heard and which may 
for various reasons, exert a stronger effect 
upon him. It is suggested that conformity 
producing agencies may be more operative 
and effective in the former situation than 
in the latter. 
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THE HEALTH AND OCCUPATIONAL ADEQUACY OF THE 





MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


BY LOWELL V. KINGSLEY, Scr., AUS 


AND 


ROBERT M. HYDE, Mayor, Mep. Corps, AUS 


ecausE of the fact that much of the 

early literature on the mentally 

deficient was derived from the 
study of defectives who had been insti- 
tutionalized, and, therefore, individuals 
who had demonstrated their inability to 
care adequately for themselves, there 
was a tendency to regard the defective 
as a great burden to society. The large 
number not in institutions for the 
feebleminded but on welfare lists and 
in jail led to the assumption that 
feeblemindedness occasioned drunken- 
ness, pauperism, unemployment, and 
delinquency. 

Writers recently have been less prone 
to consider the defective as a social 
menace, but even though it is now real- 
ized that by far the greatest proportion 
of defectives are taking part in the 
everyday life of the community, the 
occupational and social competence of 
the defective has not been adequately 
described. At the present time a con- 
siderable proportion of defectives in the 
community are rejected from military 
service. In this rejected group are the 
men who are considered too deficient to 
absorb military training successfully 
and men of foreign extraction who, 
because of a combination of severe lan- 
guage handicap and limited mental 
ability, would be unable to follow com- 
mands and instructions. { This paper 
will describe certain phases of the physi- 
cal, educational, and occupational status 
of a large unselected group of defec- 
tives in an attempt to correct some of 


the misconceptions resulting from the 
early studies of institutionalized cases. 


MetHop oF Stupy 

During a period of several months at 
the beginning of last year, 600 men 
were rejected at the Boston Induction 
Station for failure to meet the mini- 
mum mental and literacy standards. 
Under these standards, illiteracy per se 
was not used as a cause for rejecting 
a man, and men who had come recently 
to this country or who, because of in- 
adequate education were unable to read 
or write, were given special tests to de- 
termine whether they were intelligent 
enough to overcome their language 
or literacy handicap with the aid of 
special help previous to their basic mili- 
tary training. If the results of these 
tests showed a man who was illiterate 
or who had a severe language handicap 
to be also deficient enough to be unable 
to absorb this special training, he was 
considered rejectable. On the other 
hand, if the man was found to be 
capable of learning the essentials of 
reading and writing and capable of 
following military commands, he was 
accepted. 

In addition to the tests, school and 
occupational history were considered in 
judging men of borderline intelligence. 
Men who had not completed the fourth 
year of grade school and those who had 
left school before completing the sixth 
grade, after having been retarded a year 
or more, were not considered to be 
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good risks. A man who had worked 
as a power-shovel operator was favored 
over a man scoring as well on the test 
who was an unskilled laborer; also the 
man with a history of steady employ- 
ment was favored over a man who had 
been in and out of many jobs, unless 
the latter had improved his occupa- 
tional status. 

In the present study a number of dif- 
ferent series of cases was employed. 
In order that comparisons might be 
made, all cases were examined in a 
period when the criteria for acceptance 
of men for military service remained 
unchanged. 


1. Series 1: The most intensive study 
was made of a series of 600 men 
who were rejected for mental de- 
ficiency and who were inter- 
viewed in regard to their occupa- 
tions (the type and extent to 
which they were skilled), their 
ability to support others, their edu- 
cation, and their records of de- 
pendence on welfare and of con- 
flict with the law. The medical 
records of these men were also 
examined to see in what re- 
spects if any, these mentally unfit 
men differed physically from the 
normal. 


2. Series 2: A series of 1222 medi- 
cal records of mental defectives 
was added to the first series in 
order to increase the reliability of 
the study of physical fitness. No 
interviews were done in this sec- 
ond series. 


3. Control series: 

a. One thousand random medical 
records were used for com- 
parison with the age, weight, 
posture and height figures of 
the 600 defectives in series 1. 


5. One thousand three hundred 
twenty-three random _ cases 


were used in the study of 
teeth as a control series. 


c. Sixty thousand cases from 
study of the major causes of 
rejection in all selectees were 
used as a control in the com. 
parison of physical and mental 


defects of the 1832 cases in 
series 1 and 2. 
d. One thousand random cases | 


were used as control series for 
comparison with the 600 defec- 
tives in series 1 when they 
were studied for occupational 
adequacy and history of con- 
flict with the law. 


ANALYsIS OF PHysICAL AND MENTAL 
CoNDITION OF THE DEFECTIVES 
An analysis of the age, weight, pos- 
ture, and height of the mentally unfit 
showed no significant difference be- 
tween them and a control series. 


TABLE 1 
AGE 





PERCENTAGE OF | PERCENTAGE 0! 





| 

| 
AGE 600 MENTALLY | 1000 RANDOM 

| DEFICIENT Cases 
18—19 | 30.3 30.5 
20-24 | 35-7 38.9 
25-29 | 12.3 14.9 
30-34 «| 13.1 | 10.6 
35-37 | 8.6 5.1 








The average height for the defectives 
was 66.0 inches, as compared to an 
average of 66.36 inches, based on 1000 
random cases. 

These findings are in agreement with 
those of Norsworthy (5) and Pater- 
son (6) which tended to disprove the 
old popular assumption that the men- 
tal defectives tend to be shorter and 
lighter in stature. 

Table 3, in which the term “poor” 
was applied only to men with ex- 
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TABLE 2 
WEIGHT 
~ ~ 
a t om 
WeiIcHT ACCORDING Sezrei ga 
t = 2 ; & - 
[EIGHT AND AGE > a 5S 
w ss i wi & 
\nMyY STANDARD) | o@@=l oo8 
j 4 bo } zon 
| a = wl - 
|asQ}]an-O 
Lbs. Underweight «3 2.0 
5-28 Lbs. Underweight 11.4 9.0 
Nort Weight 58.9 56.0 
s Lbs. Overweight 14.4 20.0 
Lbs. Overweight 8.4 8.0 
79 Lbs. Overweight 2.8 3.0 
8 1 Lbs. Overweight 2.8 1.0 
Average Weight 137.8 140 
pounds pounds 
TABLE 3 
PosTuRE 
PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE O01 
RATINE 600 MENTALLY 1000 RANDOM 
DEFICIENT CasEs 
( 34-5 33.2 
ra 57-4 63.5 
Poor 8.1 3.3 


tremely poor postures, suggests that de- 
fectives may include more than the 
normal number of poor postures. 

A study of the teeth of the defectives, 
based on series 2 (1232 cases) showed 
the average number of decayed, miss- 
ing, and filled teeth per person to be 
11.9, a figure which compares favorably 
with a 13.3 for a control series of 1323. 
The defectives had an average of two 
filled teeth, whereas the control aver- 
aged four, indicating inferior reparative 
dental care among defectives, in spite of 
their better teeth. 

An examination of the eyes and ears 
of the entire series (1 and 2) of 1832 
mentally deficient, with the purpose of 
discovering a possible correlation be- 
tween mental deficiency and sensory 
deficiency, indicated only a moderate 
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degree of difference between the men- 
tally deficient and the control. 

Sixty-eight of the men rejected for 
mental deficiency (3.7 per cent) had dis- 
qualifying eye defects as well. The 
rejection rate for eye defects for all 
selectees in the same period was 28 
per cent. 

Of the mentally deficient 2.8 per cent 
had chronic suppurative otitis media, 
a figure somewhat above the 2.1 per 
cent in the control; and 1.4 per cent 
were rejected for perforated ear drums, 
a close comparison with the 1.1 per cent 
in the control. 

Only 1.8 per cent of the defectives 
had hearing deficiency severe enough 
to disqualify. 

It appears, then, that the deficient 
group is not distinguished to any great 
extent from the normal in the matter 
of sensory defects. 

The physical condition of the men- 
tally defective compared very favorably 
with the control group of selectees of 
normal intelligence. It is surprising, 
however, to find their physical health in 
several categories better than that of the 
control group, especially in view of the 
fact that data from another study (3a) 
reveal that the defectives tend to come 
from poorer communities and com- 
munities where disease, as revealed by 


TABLE 4 


Oruer Puysicat Causes oF REJECTION 
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rejection rates, is known to be higher 
than normal. 

The findings contradict an assump- 
tion long accepted in many quarters 
that the mentally deficient are usually 
physically deficient as well. Other 
studies (5, 6) have presented convinc- 
ing evidence that defectives are gen- 
erally not physically inferior, but, in 
spite of these, the belief has persisted, 
probably because of the fact that certain 
rarer types of mental deficiency such as 
mongolism, cretinism, etc., are associ- 
ated with physical inferiority. How- 
ever, these types are usually of lower 
grade intelligence than the group here 
studied, who were largely in the moron 
and high-grade moron range. 

The superiority of the defectives in 
having less rheumatic heart disease, 
tuberculosis, peptic ulcer, and neuro- 
circulatory asthenia, as shown in Table 
4, is quite definite. To explain this 
finding will take more knowledge of 
the personality and social status of the 
defectives than is yet available. We can 
only surmise that perhaps the defective 
is especially protected throughout child- 
hood by his parents and friends, or that 
he is lacking in those drives of ambi- 
tion which force a man to do more than 
he is able and hence suffer untowardly 
from the stresses of life. 

That the mental defectives present 
more cases of psychopathic personality 


TABLE 5 
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and neurosis than the control group 
as shown in Table 5, may not be sur. 
prising, especially when it is considered 
to what extent this increase may be 
more apparent than real. The attitude; 
and personality of the defectives are 
often such that in a short psychiatric 
interview mental deficiency might fre. 
quently be mistaken for psychopathic 
personality or psychoneurcsis. For in- 
stance, a history of inadequate adjust. 
ment due to inferior intelligence might 
appear in a defective with fairly good 
verbal ability to be psychopathic be. 
havior; or a superstitious lack of under. 
standing of his ailments on the part of 
the defective might appear to be 2 
neurotic reaction. 

Granting that no diagnostic error 
has been made, the proportion of defec- 
tives who are psychopathic is large 
when compared with the proportion in 
the control series. However, the propor- 
tion is small when compared with the 
proportion that has often been assumed 
to exist by so many writers who have 
adopted the general attitude that the 
defectives are a burden to society. 

Granted, also, that no diagnostic error 
has been made in the cases of psycho- 
neurosis among defectives, the findings 
of a higher than normal proportion of 
psychoneuroses among them may be 
surprising to those who have considered 
that a neurosis is apt to be a disorder 
of the intellectual or highly cultivated 
individual and one to which defectives 
are not susceptible. 

Another finding of interest is the fact 
that there is the same proportion re- 
jected for chronic alcoholism among 
the defectives as among the control 
series. Since there is less chance of 
diagnostic error here than in the diag- 
nosis of psychopathic personality or 
psychoneurosis, this finding seems to be 
a significant contradiction of the point 
which has been emphasized by so many 
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writers, that the defectives are more 
susceptible to the “evils of drink,” an 
opinion expressed by Berry and Gordon 
in The Mental Defective: A Problem 
in Soctal Inefficiency: “There is no class 

community much re- 
quire Dutch much 
want to drown their sorrows, or are 


n the who so 


courage, who so 
so prone to accept foolish suggestions 
and so lacking in normal fortitude as 
2, Pp. 179). 

A raore detailed analysis of the neuro- 
logical disorders other than epilepsy in 
the series of 600 mental defectives re- 
vealed that only 12 had a mental de- 
ficiency associated with organic central 
nervous system diseases. Three of these 
12 were diagnosed as encephalitic and 
two as of post-traumatic origin. It was 
interesting that none of the cases was 
shown to be definitely associated with 
syphilis of the central nervous system. 

Only eight of the 600 defectives had 
any marked speech defect. In none of 
the classes of neurological disorders 
were there an abnormal number of 
mentally deficient. There were six with 
diabetes, or persistent glycosuria, three 
with bilateral atrophy of the testicles, 
two with Froehlich’s syndrome, and 
one with pluriglandular dystrophy. 

It is apparent that among psychiatric 
causes for rejection the defectives showed 
the greatest frequency of deviation from 
the normal in psychopathic personality. 
As the diagnosis was frequently based 
in part on asocial conduct, this devia- 
tion probably springs from the fact that 
more defectives have a history of con- 
flict with the law. ‘Table 6 indicates 
the difference by showing the relative 
number of arrests (for other than traffic 
violations) and jail sentences incurred 
by the defectives and the control series, 
as ascertained by questioning the men. 
This method is limited by the truth 
and the memory of the individual, but 
it may serve as a crude index of the 


ire the mental defectives” 
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amount of trouble that the defective is 
implicated in or causes. 

It is obvious that the defectives in this 
group have had than normal 
trouble with the police, but it is also 
obvious that the proportion is still rather 
small and that the great majority are 
quite capable of managing their affairs 
without conflict with the law. 


more 


TABLE 6 


ARRESTS AND Prison REcorpDs 
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Percentage Arrested 18.5 12.1 
Percentage Jailed Less | 
Than 6 Months B.s 1.3 
Percentage Jailed More 
Than 6 Months 2.7 1.0 


These facts agree with findings of 
other research (1; 3, p. 107) to the 
effect that defective people are more 
apt to be involved in criminal acts, 
although the proportion involved here 
is shown to be sufficiently small so as 
not to stigmatize them as a group. 

It may be that their conflict with the 
law cannot be attributed to greater 
criminal tendencies on their part as 
readily as it can be attributed to their 
lack of ability to discriminate between 
legal and illegal behavior and lack of 
ability to avoid arrest when they com- 
mit a crime. 


EpucaTION OF THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE 

Although the level of intelligence of 
these men was not established by a 
definite judgment of mental age, be- 
cause the Army test scores were not 
standardized with equivalent mental 
age scores, it would be safe to say that 
men with a mental age of below nine 
were rejected and those above eleven 
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were accepted, and that between these 
mental ages were the usual inaccuracies 
involved in the measurement of intelli- 
gence. Another indication of the de- 
gree of mental deficiency is offered in 
the study of the school achievement of 
600 defectives. A large proportion of 
them went as far as the sixth grade in 
school, whereas the largest proportion 
of the control group completed high 
school (Figure 1). Many who com- 
pleted fewer grades were immigrants 
who had little or no schooling in their 
homeland and/or in this country. It 
is also known that many children of the 
poorer foreign elements leave school 
earlier than they might otherwise in 
order to go to work. It can be esti- 
mated from these facts that most of 
the defectives were in the moron and 
higher-grade moron level. 

Figure 1 indicates the extent of the 
schooling of the 600 defectives as com- 
pared to that of a group of 1000 normal 
selectees of the same age groups. The 
scarcity of college graduates in the 
control series indicates the extent to 
which college men have gone into the 
Army and Navy under different pro- 
grams than selective service; namely, 
officer training, and special procure- 
ment programs. Otherwise the chart 
is sufficiently accurate to indicate that 
the defectives advance about half as far 
in school as does the normal population. 

Many of the defectives were able to 
reach this educational level only with 
the aid given them in special classes 
or by means of repeating grades. One 
out of five was known to have been 
in special classes, and there were more 
in ungraded classes and in classes where 
they received special help. The fact, 
however, that 443 out of 600 were un- 
able to read well enough to pass a very 
simple minimum literacy test would in- 
dicate that very few could read at the 
sixth-grade level and that promotions 


to this level were not based on scholastic 
ability. 

Eighty-seven of the defectives (14.9 
per cent) were handicapped to some 
extent by language difficulties: 31 Chi- 
nese, 21 Italian, 21 Portuguese, and 14 
from various European and_near- 
Eastern countries. It was thought that 
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these defectives would be somewhat 
handicapped in their social adjustment, 
if not in their ability to score well on 
tests. The psychological tests were de- 
signed to eliminate the latter eventu- 
ality as much as possible by including 
a test in which directions were given in 
pantomime and in which the subject 
worked entirely by pictures. The pic- 
tures were drawn from American cul- 
ture, however, and this may have been 
a handicap to defectives from lands of 
different culture. 

It is also possible that poor test per- 
formance on the part of certain inade- 
quate individuals was an unconscious 
method of avoiding the uncertainty, 
anxiety, and unpleasantness of military 
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vice, and that the apparent stupidity 
s a defence against the insecurity 

is bound to face the inadequate 
Maslow and 


person in the service. 


Mittelman have an excellent descrip- 

n of this “pseudo-feeblemindedness” 
in their book, Principles of Abnormal 
Psychology (4, p. 542). 


OccuPATIONAL ADEQUACY OF THE 
Menta DerEcrive 

In the study of the ability of the de- 

tives to compete occupationally it is 

ecessary to survey both the success of 

: defective in the past, especially in 
depression days, and his success in the 
war-boom period. 

Table 7 indicates the total amount of 
time that the defective had been unem- 
ployed or dependent since he first went 
to work, as compared to the total 
amount for the control group. This 
history of dependency would in many 
cases include at least some of the de- 
pression years. 








TABLE 7 
History oF DELINQUENCY 
| = = 
| @ 
TYPE OF e | xs pe 
DEPENDENCY Seo | gon 
|} #S& | #92 
| asQ | aso 
Unemployment: 
Less than one year 3.4 1.5 
One year 3.3 0.6 
Two years .s 0.3 
Three years 5.3 
Over three years 4.9 
Welfare 14.7 0.7 
WPA 10.8 1.6 
cor 17.2 £9 





The great differences observable be- 
tween the defectives and the control 
group are misleading, because the de- 
fectives of a given age group have left 
school at an earlier age than the normal. 
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Almost continue after 16 and 
many leave much earlier to go to work. 
This is especially true of the immi- 
grants whose only education has been 
The early departure from 


none 


abroad. 
school exposes the defectives to com- 
petition at a much earlier date, a dis- 
advantage which is cultural rather than 
inherent. 
tives first sought work in the depression 
years at which time it was difficult for 
many to find employment. In the 
meanwhile the person of normal intelli- 
gence was able to enjoy the shelter of 


Many of the younger defec- 


school. 

But even taking this factor into 
account, it is obvious that the defectives 
fared much worse than the person of 
normal intelligence in the depression 
years when there was so much more 
dependency upon welfare, WPA, CCC, 
and other government and local agen- 
cies. One in six had been unemployed 
at least once for a period of greater 
than six months. One in seven had 
been on relief. One in ten had worked 
for the WPA. One in six had been in 
the CCC. In depression time the dif- 
ference to the employer between the 
defectives and the person of normal in- 
telligence is magnified. This was espe- 
cially true after the minimum wage 
and hour law placed a premium on the 
employment of the man who would 
be the most productive in the hours he 
worked. But in times when labor is 
scarce, as is the condition at present, 
the employer can ill afford to turn 
away defectives who can do a creditable 
job. 

That the defectives can find employ- 
ment and carry out useful duties is 
well illustrated in Table 8 by the very 
different picture of the defectives in 
wartime jobs. About 95 per cent of 
the defectives were employed at the 
time of the study. 

In addition to the occupations of the 
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TABLE 8 


Types oF Joss aT PRESENT 








Jos CATEGORIES 


Mechanical, Mill Work, and Other Semi-skilled 


Heavy Labor 

Menial Jobs 

Drivers, Shippers, Freight Handlers 
Food Handlers 

Laundry Workers (Mostly Chinese) 
Agricultural Workers 

Store Clerks 

Craftsmen 

WPA, CCC, NYA 


PERCENTAGE OF 





600 PERCENTAGE OF 1000 
DEFECTIVES ConTROL Cases 
so OccuPIED so OccuPIED 
33.2 29.0 
20.3 3.2 
| 13.8 4.3 
11.7 10.2 
5.0 3.6 
4.8 0.6 
3.0 1.5 
| [.3 4.0 
[.2 6.9 
5 | 


| Oo. | 0.9 





defectives listed in Table 8, there were 
six occupational categories in which no 
defectives were found: students, cleri- 
cal, professional, sales, and executive. 
By contrast, more than a third of the 
control group were working in occupa- 
tions of these types. 

Not only are the defectives excluded 
from these more desirable occupational 
categories, but it is obvious that they 
work in greater numbers in some of 
the less desirable categories: heavy 
labor, menial jobs, agricultural work, 
and laundry work. Because of the fact 
that men of borderline mentality who 
work in menial occupations often were 
rejected partly on the basis of their 
menial occupations, while men of bor- 
derline intellect with good work his- 
tories were often accepted, we find an 


increased proportion of defectives in the 
menial occupations. 

The really significant fact, however, 
is that in mills, shops, and factories, 
even in the mechanical and semi-skilled 
work, the proportion of defectives is 
high. Of course, there are few real 
craftsmen, and there are many who are 
employed as helpers, but a few, never- 
theless, manage to learn semi-skilled 
and skilled trades and are well paid. 

From these facts it may well be in- 
ferred that there is a place for many de- 
fectives in several different lines of 
endeavor, and that their occupational 
inadequacy in times of less economic 
prosperity is due primarily to their be- 
ing forced to compete with more intelli- 
gent men rather than to their inability 
to do the work. 
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Figure 2 indicates the relative propor- 
tion of defectives and of the control in 
each of these categories according to the 
skill required by the occupation, with 
the weekly average wage for each de- 
gree of skill. Here it is shown clearly 
that the defectives tend to take jobs 
requiring less ability, and since there 
are a great number of such jobs the 
vocational usefulness of the defectives 
is demonstrated. 

Furthermore, the defective performs 
the less desirable jobs without the feel- 
ing of lack of fulfillment of his aims 
that occurs when an individual has to 
work at an occupation which he con- 
siders to be below his mental level. 

Arthur Pound says, “Neither does 
the iron man (the automatic machine) 
vet on the nerves of those below the 

verage mentality. He is a consistent 
friend of the defective—I have heard 
adustrial engineers and welfare work- 
rs say that industrial efficiency, as 
working in our day, puts a premium 
on mental deficiency” (7, p. 53). 

In this period of war industry, even 
the less desirable jobs are paying good 
wages, a fact indicated by the average 
wage of the defectives, $26.00, a figure 
which compares favorably with the 
$37.00 average wage figure for the con- 
trol group. This comparison might be 
even closer if it were not for the fact 
that in selecting men for the Armed 
Forces judgment of the man’s mental 
ability was based partly upon his occu- 
pational adequacy, and, if a man were 
of borderline ability, a low wage tended 
to influence the psychologists to reject 
him as defective, thereby lowering the 
average wage of the defective group. 

An important index of the social com- 
petence of the defective is his ability 
to support himself and others. A study 
was made comparing the defective with 
the control group. An equivalent con- 
trol was difficult to establish in this 
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matter for the reason that the defective, 
having left school at an early age, has 
at any given age had longer work ex- 
perience than the average person in the 
control group. But even this qualifica- 
tion cannot greatly detract from the 
fact that the defective, given a chance 
in a war-boom period, is doing very 
well in his economic adjustment. 
Table 9, an index of the extent to which 
the mentally defective support them- 
selves and others, shows an_inter- 
esting equality between the defectives 
and the control group and indicates 
the defective’s awareness of his social 
responsibility. 


TABLE 9 
UsEFULNESS OF DEFECTIVES IN SUPPORTING 
SELVES AND OTHERS 
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is Supported 4.0 2.0 
Supports Only Himself 57.0 46.0 
Supports One 21.0 36.0 
Supports Two II.0 12.0 
Supports Three 4.0 3 
Supports More Than Three 3.0 1.0 





* According to the selectee’s own statement, the 
extent to which his earnings are used in caring 
for himself and others. 


Although it is obvious (Table 7) 
that among the defectives there is a 
larger proportion than in the control 
group who are dependent upon society 
in time of economic stress, Table 9 
would indicate that as a whole they 
are far from being a dependent element 
in our social structure. 


SUMMARY 
One thousand eight hundred thirty- 
two selectees rejected for failure to meet 
the minimum mental and literacy 














standards at the Boston Armed Forces 
Induction Station were studied for 
physical defects. Of these, 600 were 
especially investigated as to social and 
economic adjustment, with the aim of 
discovering the social adequacy of the 
mental defectives, especially at the 
moron level. 

The comparison of physical defects 
in these men with those in a control 
series was favorable to the defectives, 
who had even a lower than normal in- 
cidence of rheumatic heart disease, 
hernia, tuberculosis, peptic ulcer, and 
neurocirculatory asthenia. 

Among psychiatric causes for rejec- 
tion, a major deviation from the nor- 
mal was seen in the incidence of psy- 
chopathic personality, a diagnosis which 
was often based on a history of inade- 
quate social adjustment or criminality. 
Although the defective had been ar- 
rested and jailed more than the control 
group, the difference was not so great 
as some of the earlier studies describing 
the “menace” of the mentally defective 
would indicate. 

The high rate of psychoneuroses 
among the defectives was a second and 
unexpected deviation from the normal, 
as many writers have considered the 
mental defectives less susceptible to 
neuroses. 

A comparison of school records indi- 
cated that the average defective pro- 
gressed only as far as the sixth grade, 
often with special-class help, whereas 
men of normal intelligence tended to 
complete high school. 
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About 95 per cent of the defectives 
were found to be employed at present 
They were engaged to a greater than 
normal extent in manual and seni. 
skilled and unskilled labor, but were 
generally earning a respectable living 
They showed both a sense of social re 
sponsibility and economic sufficiency in 
that the number of people they sup 
ported was about the same as in th 
control group. 

The total impression is that, although 
the defective is unemployed more often 
in depression years and is more likeh 
to be assisted by the WPA, CCC and 
other government agencies than is the 
man of normal intelligence, in times of 
average or better than average pros- 
perity he can be socially and economi- 
cally adequate. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND PROBLEMS OF THERAPY 


HELEN SARGENT 


BY 


Northwestern University 


RECENT article by Sutich (18), out- 
lining a proposed ethical code 
psychological consultants, 
meets a definite Psychology, 
which began as a branch of philosophy 
and developed as a laboratory science, 


ror 


need. 


has become a profession only in re- 
sponse to the demand for applied 
knowledge. Unfortunately, consultants 
have been made by this demand, instead 
of being specifically trained to meet 

Although our knowledge is accu- 
mulating daily, rules for its dissemina- 
tion have not yet been worked out with 


care; much less have they met general 
agreement. 

Since the author of the suggested 
code offers it as a “point of departure,” 
rather than as a final formulation, the 
following critical comment reflects no 
fundamental disagreement with his 
major purpose. It is to be hoped that 
this further discussion will serve to 
emphasize rather than detract from this 
or any other effort to draw up the 
tenets of a professional code. With or 
without a formal code it is, of course, 
a fact that the personal values of con- 


sultants, counselors, and psychothera-,~point, cannot always be referred for 


pists influence to a greater or less de- 
gree their relationships with clients; 
hence it is important to clarify not only 
the ways in which these values operate, 
but the extent to which they should be 
allowed to do so. 

Basically, ethics constitutes a code for 
human relationships. Although for the 
physician, the lawyer, and the business 
man, the human relationship is vastly 
important, it is practically separable, to 
a degree, from the effectiveness of their 
activity itself. A patient may benefit 
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from an operation by a surgeon who 
sees him only under an anaesthetic; a 
lawyer may win a case for a client with- 
out the least interest in him as an indi- 
vidual; the business man can sell goods 
to a customer without a direct meeting 
of any kind. On the other hand, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the 
social worker can accomplish nothing 
for a client into a 
personal relationship which is, in cer- 
tain respects, more intimate than other 
human contacts of the client are likely 
to be. 

For this reason, the consultant’s ethi- 


cal problem is doubly complicated. His 


without entering 


code must not only be acceptable in 
broad social terms; it must also con- 
form to whatever practices and prin- 
ciples are essential to the therapeutic 
relationship itself. None of its formu- 


1 There are those who question the right of the 
psychologist to engage in any form of consultation 
classifiable as treatment. This question, of course, 
involves complicated interprofessional relation 


thics, which cannot be discussed 


ships, as well as 

The position of th 

Not only psychologists but deans, teachers, minis- 
i 


here writer is as follows: 


ters, priests, and others are constantly confronted 
with problems which, from the practical stand- 

psychiatric 
treatment, even if we were to take the extreme 
view that this would be ideal procedure in every 
case, mild or severe. For this reason, the basic 


widely understood 
recognized that 
cannot be 


since 


principles of therapy should be 

It must be generally 
consultation, therapy 
and distinct functions, 


and applied 
diagnosis, ind 
regarded as separate 
the short, apparently superficial contact, as well as 
an individ 
otherwise, 


more thorough-going participation in 
therapeutic or 
Even if the 
act as 


ual’s problem, can be 
according to its handling. psycholo- 
a mere 


for 


gist were willing, or preferred, to 
diagnostic technician, it would be essential 

him to know both the dangers and the possibili 
ties inherent in his contacts with clients. Further 
al relationships falls 
vf the clini 


more, research in interperson 
directly within the scope and training 


lr 
cai [| C 


logist 














lations can be such as to interfere with 
the primary aim of consultation and 
treatment. If the purpose of consulta- 
tion is to enable a client to use the 
situation for the solution of his prob- 
lems, then our highest ethic must be 
the forwarding of that end. From the 
standpoint of society, the assignment of 
first place to the therapeutic purpose, 
over and above any value scheme, is 
justified in the conviction that growth 
toward maturity does itself lead in the 
direction of wiser social choice (11, 
p. 127). The belief, now supported by 
evidence, that many maladjusted indi- 
viduals possess at least the capacity for 
development, insight, and self-direction 
inevitably results in defining the con- 
sultant’s job as assisting the client to 
free that capacity for use, rather than 
injecting some stimulant from the out- 
side—whether the stimulant is “advice” 
or some highly commendable value 
system which the counselor seeks to 
further. 


OBsyECTIVES IN TERMS OF THERAPY 

From the ethical standpoint, the 
Sutich code invites no argument, either 
in principle or in the specific practice 
the author recommends. In terms of 
therapy, however, it seems advisable to 
consider both its general approach and 
its specific tenets with some care. Since 
the recent contributions of C. R. Rogers 
(11, 12, 13, 14) and his followers (2, 3, 
8, 15, 16, 17) issues concerning tech- 
niques have been removed from the 
seminar to be settled in the research 
laboratory. In the extensive literature 
of psychoanalysis and in other branches 
of psychiatry (1), social work (19), 
and clinical psychology (11, 13), a 
body of principles concerning the 
dynamics of the therapeutic relation- 
ship has been developing rapidly in 
recent years. Rogers has contributed 
not only a reformulation and a clear set 
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of working hypotheses on the nature 
of the counseling process but, by means 
of recorded interviews (4, 5, 6, 7, 12) 
and thorough analyses of verbatim re- 
ports (8, 10, 11, 16, 17), has developed 
methods for the scientific evaluation of 
technique. Progress is being made in 
the quantitative as well as the qualita- 
tive study of the process which takes 
place in a series of contacts (10, 17). 
Although many practices await further 
substantiation, in the experiments with 
nondirective (or better termed “client- 
centered”) counseling we have a prom- 
ising collection of evidence by which to 
judge various approaches. 

Sutich accepts the nondirective 
method as a remarkable advance in 
ethics, but the “cooperative analysis” 
which he proposes as an extension of 
its principles and his detailed exposi- 
tion to clients of the requirements of 
the “democratic consulting relationship” 
suggest that he may have overlooked 
certain fundamentals. For example, to 
him it appears that “the ethical prob- 
lem . . . is most effectively dealt with 
separately from, but not independently 
of the technique and valuational aspects 
of these relationships” (18, p. 333). The 
impossibility of viewing ethics aside 
from technique has been granted above, 
but the value aspect is another matter. 
Unfortunately, whenever counselor- 
conceived values are given a place in 
the couuseling relationship, one of the 
evils of the authoritarian point of view, 
which Sutich himself disowns, creeps 
into the consulting room. As Rogers 
(11, p. 127) has pointed out, the older 
methods place a high value on the 
“right of the more able to direct the 
less able”; such methods are also based 
on the assumption that the counselor 
is most competent to judge valuational 
aspects of the problem. Sutich recog- 
nizes the personal nature of values in 
the following passage: 
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The specific affirmations of the values, in 
‘so0d” or “goods” and beliefs that 
nderlie one’s relationships are, however, pri 
rily an expression of personally approved 
valuations or afirmations. And the resultant 
und ethical made necessary 

problem of effective personal conduct 
relationships are likewise personal 
s, or personal solutions, so to speak. 


codes 


pres yn 


(15, | 345) 


Yet, at a number of points, he assigns 
rights and duties to the counselor which 
quite specifically introduce his own per- 
sonal values them with 
superiority over those of the client. It 


and invest 
is, for example, the “duty” of the con- 
sultant to determine whether or not 
the objectives of the parents toward a 
child are “democratic”; to ascertain the 
nature of a child’s objectives toward 
his parents; and to request an explana- 
any third 
parties involved, “in that the 
psychologist (italics mine) shall avoid 
any violation of their rights” (18, p. 
229). Furthermore, although he warns 
against urging goals upon the client, 


tion of objectives toward 


order 


he adds: 


other hand, however, when the 


lient expresses a desire to bring about per- 


On the 


ality or character changes, it is permissible 
to describe to him in an exploratory and in 

rmational manner the whole range of per 
(italics mine) 
from which he can choose those which seem 
to have meaning and significance to him. 


(15, Pp. 341) 


ity and character goals 


How naive we are in assuming that we, 
as psychologists, are capable of such a 
sweeping comprehension of life as it 
affects someone else, and how difficult 
it is for us to forego such openings to 
display what we regard as our broad 
knowledge of human nature. 

In discussing “cooperative analysis,” 
Sutich maintains that the outcome is 
“the establishment of a relationship 
which is ‘psychologically comfortable’ 
for the participants” (18, p. 348). This 
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is a fundamental requirement, but the 
article does not explain what the situa- 
tion must mean to the client in order 
that growth may take place. The nature 
of the experience has, however, been 
stated previously by Rogers (11, p. 
87 ff.). After listing the four qualli- 
ties of the counseling relationship as 
(1) warmth and responsiveness on the 
part of which makes 
rapport possible, (2) permissiveness in 
regard to the expression of feeling, 
(2) definite limits which safeguard the 
relationship, and (4) freedom from any 
type of pressure or coercion, he states: 


the counselor 


By the counselor’s acceptance of his state 
ments, by the complete lack of any moralisti 
or judgmental attitude, by the understand 
which pervades the counseling 
that 


expre ssed. 


j 


ing attitude 
interview, the 
all feelings and attitudes may be 
No attitude is too aggressive, no feeling too 
guilty or shameful to bring into the relation 
(11, p. 53) 


client comes to recognize 


ship. 


ho- 


Since this is the true essence of “psyc 
logical comfort,” it is difficult to see 
how such an atmosphere can be main- 
tained if the counselor comes to the 
interview equipped with a long list of 
rights and duties which must be ex- 
plained to the client, and which entitle 
the counselor to “reject,” “request,” and 
“refuse.” Often the necessary limits of 
the situation are better managed by 
what the consultant does not say, than 
by what he does. 
The “democratic” 
Sutich advocates is a far step in ad- 
“Coopera- 


approach which 


vance of directive methods. 
tive analysis,” he says, “is based on the 
assumption that the client as well as 
the psychologist is capable of making 
an analytic contribution to the prob- 
lem” (18, p. 340). To admit that the 
client is privileged to participate in his 
own treatment is, however, to keep 
pace only half the way with Taft (19), 
Allen (1), and Rogers (11, 12, 13, 14), 
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whe recognize that the consulting hour 
belongs wholly to the client. It is this 
very fact which constitutes part of the 
essential uniqueness of the situation. 
Rogers is explicit in pointing out that 
the counseling relationship is not one 
of parent-child, friend-friend, teacher- 
pupil, physician-patient, leader-follower, 
priest-parishioner, or of co-workers. 
“The counseling relationship constitutes 
a quality of social bond which differs 
from any the client has heretofore ex- 
perienced” (11, p. 88). Neither should 
the counselor assume the role of judge, 
nor should he 
of any doctrine, even of democracy. 
Although full acceptance of the client's 
right to self-determination is truly 
democratic in the best sense, any effort 
to use the therapeutic situation to ex- 
pound or enforce the counselor’s demo- 
cratic views not only may act to defeat 
therapy, but is itself undemocratic. 
What Sutich regards as Rogers’ failure 
to “deal explicitly with ethical aspects 
in terms of objectives, rights and 
duties” (18, p. 330) stems from the 
latter’s implicit recognition of this fact. 
Rogers is not unmindful of the broader 
significance of the principles he advo- 
cates, and has referred to the fact that 
“these viewpoints have a significant re- 
lationship to social and political philoso- 
phy, as well as to techniques of therapy” 
(11, p. 127). Confusion arises, appar- 
ently, from the fact that the originator 
of “cooperative analysis” fails to con- 
sider that client-centered techniques are 
an application of democracy, rather 
than tools for its promotion. 


becc ye an exponent 


ErHics FOR THE THERAPIST 
A clear distinction between an appli- 
cation of democracy on the one hand, 
as exemplified by nondirective or client- 
centered counseling, and the promotion 
of democracy on the other, as portrayed 
in the rules and regulations of “cooper- 


ative analysis,” leads directly to a simpli 
fied overall statement of ethics for the 
consultant and therapist. The latter 
has no “duties” other than those which 
involve the mastery and practice of 
those techniques which, in the light of 
evidence, seem most effective in help. 
ing the client to express freely and 
gain insight into his feelings in the 
course of his own struggle toward self. 
direction. Likewise, the consultant has 
no “rights” other than the maintenance 
of such limits of time, responsibility, 
and affection which are necessary t 
protect client and therapist alike. This 
has been variously stated. Taft points 
out that “the therapist must exert n 
compulsion beyond that needed to main- 
tain his own integrity in the situation” 
(19, p. 291). Allen elaborates the same 
principle as follows: 

How a therapist assumes responsibility for 
himself is of great importance in this experi 
ence. While the patient uses him in a variety 
of ways, the therapist from the first to last 
must maintain his own integrity. . . . In the 
therapist’s role is the firm backlog for dif 
ferentiation as the patient perceives his grow 
ing self as separate, as well as related, and 
as he has less need to use the therapist to 
affirm his feelings. (1, p. 60) 


Ricuts aNnp Duties In TERMS OF 
THERAPY 

With therapeutic efficacy, as well as 
ethical worth, as the frame of reference, 
and with the basic principles of therapy 
already outlined as guides, it may be 
worth while to examine the 51 rights 
and duties which comprise the code. 
For the psychologist, there are six 
rights and 32 duties; for the client four 
rights and five duties; in addition, two 
mutual rights and two mutual duties 
are included. About half, in the opinion 
of this writer, may be unreservedly 
accepted. Eleven will be rejected in 
the present discussion as opposed to 
sound counseling practice, and 15 have 
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en selected for modification or quali- 

tion of statement, if not of principle. 

Acceptable Tenets. Among acceptable 
tems of the code are a number which 
pply to situations in which the psy- 

ologist acts as diagnostician by the 
use of tests, and in which he assumes 

irious kinds of responsibility for his 
clients. Because of the assorted skills 
which the professional psychologist has 
his disposal, it is both inevitable and 
ppropriate that he should not always 

t only in the capacity of therapist (see 
footnote 1, p. 47). In such situations, 
the rights and duties listed below should 
serve as a helpful, if perhaps incom- 
plete, guide. 

The rights of the psychologist (1) to 
give nonjudgmental information in re- 
card to the norms of tests which the 
client has taken, (2) to request the 
privilege of retaining results and 
records for research purposes, (3) to 
discuss, with the client’s permission, 
certain aspects of the case with a phy- 
sician concerned, and (4) to cite his 
own statements, if necessary to protect 
himself against misquotation, all may 
be allowed. The mutual right of client 
and consultant (1) to withhold answers 
to questions beyond the scope of the 
counseling, and the right (2) to estab- 
lish other duties and rights by mutual 
consent are not only acceptable but 
essential to the proper structure of the 
situation. Basic, also, are the client’s 
rights (1) to terminate the contact at 
will, (2) to reiect counselor statements 
(if the counselor has been mistaken 
enough to make any which invite re- 
jection), (2) to evaluate the state of his 
own progress and adjustment, and (4) 
to withhold any part of the problem 
which he does not care to discuss. 

Fourteen duties of the psychologist 
and one mutual duty seem worthy of 
recognition: These are (1) mainte- 
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nance of a nonjudgmental’ attitude, 
(2) respect for the religious convic- 
tions of clients. (2) avoidance of ad- 
vice, (4) strict regard for the confiden- 
tial nature of all material, (5) the use 
of techniques which do not violate the 
democratic nature of the contact, (6) 
full explanation of the nature and 
limitations of tests used,*® (7) requests 
for “approval” (permission) before spe 
cific tests or techniques are used, (8) 
delegation of ownership of test mate 
rials to the client if he desires them, 
(9) seeking client permission before 
enlisting third-party cooperation, (10) 
description to participating third parties 
of the democratic nature of the relation- 
ship between consultant and client, 
(11) description to parents of the na 
ture of the relationship and of the tech- 
niques used, (12) the use only of tech- 
niques which promote “democratic re- 
lationships” between a minor and his 
parents, (13) initial suggestion to the 
client that he consult a_ physician, 
and (14) refusal to cooporate with par- 
ents in undemocratic procedures. The 
mutual duty (15) to abide by any 
legal aspects of the relationship is also 
obvious. 

Rejected Tenets. On_ therapeutic 
grounds it is necessary to dispense with 
all “duties” of the client, because the 
situation must be one of freedom rather 
than constraint, of opportunity rather 
than compulsion. Likewise, it is neces- 
sary to exclude all rejections of the 
client’s viewpoint (no mattter what 
this may be); to forego all choice of 


2 The present writer would preter to delete the 
qualifying adjective “overtly” which Sutich inserts 
before the term “nonjudgmental.” 

3 In the case of the Rorschach and other pro 
jective methods, a “full explanation” would be 
incomprehensible to the client and would defeat 
the purpose of such tests. An honest and satis 
factory, though partial explanation should be 
given. The principle involved is to avoid “‘trick- 
ing” the client and to assure him that the infor- 
mation is sought either for research or for his 
own benefit. 
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values for the client; and to eliminate 
all demands. Let us examine specifi- 
cally those parts of the code which vio- 
late these principles. 

Four of the duties listed for the client 
are: (1) to maintain democratic self- 
direction throughout the course of the 
relationship, (2) to select his own goals 
or objectives, (2) to decide when he 
has achieved a state of adequate psy- 
chological readjustment, and (4) to be 
responsible for the use he makes of 
statements by the psychologist. Listed 
as rights, instead of as duties, these 
could be transferred immediately to the 
section on acceptable tenets. These can- 
not be made duties, since, if the client 
were able to fulfill them at the outset, 
he would not be in need of help. The 
fifth duty of the client is (5) to be 
responsible for any consequences which 
follow noncompliance with the recom- 
mendation for a medical examination. 
This, again, relates to the whole prob- 
lem of responsibility. In our view, it 
is the right of the client to assume re- 
sponsibility for all his acts and their 
consequences, and it is the purpose of 
counseling to enable him to do so. It 
is not, however, a point for undue 
stress in the initial stages. 

Reasons for rejecting six of the duties 
listed for psychologists may best be 
presented by means of a detailed ex- 
amination of the stated tenets, and by 
illustrating some of the principles in- 
volved by examples from counseling 
experience.* 

1. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to obtain explicit or implied approval 
or acceptance of the democratic consult- 
ing relationship after he has described 


* The case examples used are for the most part 
drawn from unpublished case records from the 
writer's own practice, or from materials made 
available through the courtesy of Dr. C. R. Rogers 
of Ohio State University. Where illustrations are 


derived from published cases, bibliographical cita- 
tions are given. 





it to the client and prior to its establish. 

ment (18, p. 332). 

The objection here is not to the estab- 
lishment of such a relationship, or to 
the effort to bring abo: its acceptance 
by the client, but to the implied tech- 
nique by which it is supposed to be 
accomplished. Such acceptance of the 
relationship cannot be insisted upon 
“prior to its establishment,” since this 
very acceptance is a part of the growth 
process which usually takes place gradu- 
ally during counseling. A long speech 
by the consultant in the initial contact 
not only consumes time better used 
by the client for beginning the process 
of release, but arouses defensiveness. 
Moreover, the issue of responsibility 
must not be raised at a point. before 
the client is ready and able to assume 
self-direction. Instead of openly re- 
questing, or maneuvering to bring 
about independence, the simple recog- 
nition of the client’s need to turn over 
the problem (because it has become too 
burdensome to bear alone) usually 
serves the purpose. Such responses as 
“you would like to find the answer to 
that,” or “you hope I can answer that 
for you,” do not promise that the coun- 
selor will assume responsibility, nor do 
they reproach the seeker of reassurance. 
Instead, such initial understanding of 
the client’s point of view is the first 
step in freeing him to talk through 
and eventually to accept what becomes 
a democratic relationship. 

The importance of defining the rela- 
tionship in the first interview, or there- 
after, cannot be overstressed, but there 
are two ways in which it can be accom- 
plished more effectively than by the 
approach Sutich suggests: first, by 
acceptance of whatever feeling the 
client expresses, whether toward the 
situation itself or in regard to other 
matters, including his need for help; 
and, secondly, by taking advantage of 
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whatever openings the client offers to 
state briefly the fact that the answer 
will be arrived at jointly, and can best 
be found by continuing to “talk out.” 
Even this should not be forced. 


A counselor recently interviewed a client 
) devoted almost the whole first hour to 
ussion of the problem, without a ques- 
n concerning what could be done about it. 
was not until the second interview that 
he said, “I wonder what you are going to do 

ith me when I get through with all this?” 

To this, the counselor replied, “Well, I’m 

t going to do anything with you. I’m not 

ing to decide anything for you. It will be 

hat you decide. My part of the job is to 
listen and try to help you understand all the 
rvs you feel, all the angles of this. Yours 
is to keep on thinking and trying to talk 
about it freely as you can, and together we 
will try to arrive at some answers.” 

The client was not pressed for acceptance, 
nor was this expressed or implied in his fol- 
lowing statement. He merely continued to 
talk of his problem, while the counselor con- 
tinued to listen, accept, and clarify. Reward 
ame in a much later interview, after a great 
deal of progress had been made, in the form 
of the following: 

“He wanted to know what you thought 
of me” (the client is referring to a visit to 
his physician), “and I told him you didn’t 
express any opinion, that you just interpret 
what I say, and he said, ‘Oh, then it’s your 
own conclusions, and I said ‘Yes’.” 


‘ 


Two other examples demonstrate the 
way in which the client who is given 
free rein in the expression of atti- 
tudes, no matter of what kind, comes 
to accept the nature of the counseling 
relationship: 


In the first interview, a student said to the 
counselor: “The dean and Professor R. 
wanted me to come to see you .. . they say 
I'm not doing as well as I should, and if 
you studied me you could say why.” The 
counselor replies, “Well, now, I'll tell you. 
I really haven’t had much luck helping stu- 
dents with problems the dean thinks they 
have. When a student is concerned about 
some problem he thinks he has, then fre- 
quently we can work out something together, 
but otherwise I don’t think we get very far. 
I wonder, quite aside from what the dean 
thinks about you, whether you feel that there 
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is anything that is causing you concern.” 
The student merely says, “Well, I don’t know 

I suppose I don’t live up to my ability.” 
In other words, he makes the first tentative 
approach to his problem, a first step toward 
assumption of responsibility for solving it. 

In the final interview, the same client says: 
“You know, last time you wondered why I 
(Silences had grown so long that 
the counselor had told him to feel free to 
leave if he wished.) 
I was thinking that you would probably have 
some program for me. But as I got to 
thinking it over afterward I thought prob 
ably this was your way of working, and that 
I was making the program, and that prob 
ably it was better that way.” 

In still another case, an extremely anxious 
woman, who feared insanity and constantly 
sought reassurance, was obviously disturbed 
when the counselor, answering 
her question, said merely: “You would like 
to have me tell you that your 
symptoms will not 
This led to the free expression of more fear 
which the counselor accepted, adding, “T 
wonder if you have any guess as to why I 
don’t answer that sort of question?” The 
client replied, “I suppose you realize that I 
have had lots of reassurance, and it hasn’t 
helped, and you want to try another method.” 


didn’t go.” 


“T was waiting because 


instead of 


very much 


become more serious.” 


In all three of the above instances, 
the consultants did not feel compelled 
to introduce elaborate definitions, but 
took advantage of opportunities as they 
arose to “structure” the situation. All 
of the relationships were “democratic,” 
but in no case was acquiescence by the 
client a condition for continuance. In 
each, acceptance spontaneously 
brought forth as the situation gained 
meaning for the client. 

2. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to reject, but with full explanation, the 
client's description of his state of adjust- 
ment or his behavior in “mental illness” 
terms at any time during the course of 
the consulting relationship (18, p. 337). 


was 


2. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to reject a client's unreasonable, general 
or specific criticism of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and others engaged in the 
Consulting Psychology field or their 
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techniques, but such rejection must be 
accompanied by an effort to clarify the 
client's understanding (18, p. 345). 

Rejection of any attitude expressed 
by the client results only in resistance, 
which obviously hampers progress. 
Failure to “reject” does not, however, 
imply approval of the client’s attitudes. 
When, for example, a client diagnoses 
his own case, it is possible to respond 
with some such statement as “What you 
have read (or heard, or been told) 
about such and such a condition has 
led you to believe it describes your 
case.” ° If pressed for affirmation or 
denial, the counselor might say, “You 
are anxious to know a name for your 
trouble, but our job is to talk about 
it so that we can understand what 
causes it and what you can do about it.” 
This, of course, is a further form of 
“structuring.” 

When other consultants are criticized, 
with or without justice, the counselor’s 
attitude is one of listening acceptance 
of the client’s point of view, without 
espousal of it as his own. For example: 


In one case, the free discussion of dissatis- 
faction with a previous psychotherapist lead 
to an important insight. “I think he an- 
tagonized me so by trying to get me to say 
I hated my sister, that he kept me from 
recognizing some things that were really so. 
I’ve noticed that you’ve been so tactful. She 
did irritate me.” 


To have risen to the defense of the 
other consultant would have been to 
block this client’s reliving of her experi- 
ence with him, and the final acknowl- 
edgment of an attitude she had fought 
to deny. From this experience it might 
seem advisable to include, in the list of 
our duties, a cheerful submission to the 
humiliation of allowing other consult- 
ants to listen to complaints about us, 
without asking that we be defended! 

5 The wording, of course, depends upon what 


the client has There are no “canned” 
phrases appropriate in counseling. 


said. 





The inclusion of various demands 
upon the client and the introduction 
of counselor values in the code have 
been discussed in the opening section 
of this paper. The items specified read 
as follows: 

4. It is the duty of the psychologist to 
request a description of the objectives 
of his client in relation to other parties 
connected with his psychological prob- 
lems, in order that the psychologist may 
avoid any violation of their rights (18, 
P- 339). 

5: It is the duty of the psychologist 
to determine whether or not the objec- 
tives of the parents or parent surrogate 
are democratic in relation to a minor 
and to refuse to enter into a counseling 
relationship if they are not (18, p. 343). 

6. It is the duty of the psychologist to 
determine the objectives of the minor 
in relation to his parents or parent sur- 
rogate (18, p. 343). 

In the course of counseling, all of 
these objectives will not only appear 
without having to be “determined,” but 
will change. The psychologist, if he 
fully accepts the client’s right to self- 
determination, cannot assume responsi- 
bility for the actions or attitudes of the 
individual. It will not be the psycholo- 
gist, therefore, who violates or avoids 
violating the rights of third parties. His 
only course is to hold to the faith that, 
if he is successful in making it possible 
for the client to grow as a result of the 
counseling, this growth will lead to 
more mature relationships with others. 
The following case is an example: 

A distraught mother had turned over the 
complete care and direction of a “problem” 
adolescent to a sister who wished to institute 
more severe disciplinary measures. Com 
plaints against the child were prominent in 
early interviews. During the sessions it be 
came clear that the rejection was based on 
a fear that traits supposedly inherited from 
a divorced husband were appearing in the 
child’s conduct. At the last interview, this 
same mother said, with tears in her eyes, 
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_if you could only know what a Jovely 

le girl she is! She and I are more alike 
of ways than the others.” The child, 

m the mother had been seeing frequently 

ng the separation, was brought home to 

about the time the contact was closed. 


Tenets Requiring Qualification. Of 
the remaining items in the code, thir- 

n appear sound in principle but not 
entirely satisfactory in terms of sug- 

sted technique, and two require clari- 
fication because they are inextricably 

terwoven in the whole process of 
therapy. 

1. It 1s the right of the psychologist to 
request permission to enlarge the scope 
of a problem when necessary (18, p. 
330). 

The scope of the problem must en- 
large or, as the author says, “further 
inalysis might otherwise be ineffective 
1 impossible.” The most certain means 
for accomplishing this outcome are, 
first, noninterference with the free flow 
of client expression, and, secondly, the 
“forking” response described by Cur- 
ran (8). For example: “You feel it isn’t 
just a need of sex information—but 
there are other aspects in it too which 
seem to all fit together, eh?” (8, p. 197). 
Nondirective leads such as “Would you 
care to go into that a little further?” 
are often sufficient, providing that the 
channels of communication have been 
kept open by adequate and at the same 
time not too probing clarifications by 
the counselor. 

2. It is the right of the psychologist, 
when requested, or after obtaining per- 
mission to describe alternative means 
that may facilitate the attainment of 
the client’s expressed democratic objec- 
tives, provided that the means are dem- 
ocratic and that there is an explicit 
designation of the client’s responsibility 
for choosing the means, and for any 
consequences that may follow from 


their application (18, p. 337). 
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In vocational guidance, especially, 
some such technique is probably neces- 
sary, and is preferable to suggesting 
prescribed courses of action. In prob- 
lems of a personal or emotional nature, 
however, questions of this sort usually 
indicate a disguised need for support. 
The counselor does well to avoid the 
trap by turning the query back to the 
counselee, with some such response as, 
“What are some of the things you have 
thought you might do about it?” It is 
most likely to be in the vocational or 
educational area that the counselor has 
at his disposal information which the 
client may need in arriving at a deci- 
sion. Ordinarily this is more appropri- 
ate in later interviews, after the client 
himself has shown a disposition to 
tackle a problem in this manner. 

2. It ts the duty of the psychologist to 
employ only that terminology which ts 
appropriate to the consulting relation- 
ship (18, p. 336). 

This duty is illustrated by Sutich’s 
expressed preference for the word 
“client” because of its different connota- 
tion from “patient.” An elaboration of 
this well-taken point might include ref- 
erence to additional aspects of language 
choice. It is, for example, sometimes de- 
sirable for the counselor to adopt forms 
of speech in which the subject feels 
at home, even to the extent of occa- 
sional slang phrases and colloquialisms. 

A boy, describing an argument, says, “Well, 
he asked for it.” The counselor responds, 
“He asked for it, so let him have it.” 
The response brought a smile and an in- 
crease in rapport which might not have 
greeted a more dignified expression. 


you 


The following excerpt from a literary 
sketch in a recent New Yorker aptly 
satirizes the dismay of individuals who 
find themselves overcome in a semantic 
atmosphere beyond their depth.° 


6 From “Colloquy,” by Shirley Jackson. New 
Yorker, August 5, 1944. Copyright, The F.-R. 


Publishing Corporation, 1944. 
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“No,” Mrs. Arnold said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “I guess I'd better start over. When 
I was a little girl,” she said. Then she 
stopped. “Look,” she said, “did there use to 
be words like ‘psychosomatic medicine’? Or 
‘international cartels’? Or ‘bureaucratic 
centralization’ ?” 

“Well,” the doctor began. 

“What do they mean?” Mrs. Arnold asked. 

“In a period of international crisis,” the 


doctor said gently, “when you find for 
instance, cultural patterns rapidly disinte- 
grating—” 

“International crisis,” Mrs. Arnold said. 


“Patterns.” She began to cry quietly... . 


In the following items, various duties 
of explanation or description are advo- 
cated: 

4. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to make a clear explanation of the na- 
ture of the democratic consulting rela- 
tionship to his client before its establish- 
ment (18, p. 331). 

5. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to explain to a minor the nature of the 
democratic relationship to be established 
between him and the psychologist (18, 
P- 343). 

6. It is the duty of the psychologist 
during the course of the relationship 
immediately to make known to the 
client any of the respective individual 
or mutual rights or duties which may 
have been inadvertently left out of the 
preliminary explanation, and to repeat 
the preliminary explanation, wholly or 
in part, whenever necessary or desirable 
(18, p. 337). 

7. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to give the client a brief description of 
the technique he intends to employ (18, 
p- 336). 

The value of all of these approaches 
depends somewhat upon the interpreta- 
tion of such words as “explain,” or 
“describe.” If the recommendation is 
for a speech by the psychologist early 
in the contact in which he attempts to 
cover even a major portion of the 51- 
point code, a favorable result can hardly 
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be expected. If, on the other hand, the 
intention is to introduce, at appropriate 
points, brief statements which clarify 
the nature of the situation, the above 
duties might be considered acceptable 
Examination of many recorded inter- 
views indicates that successful coun- 
selors make remarkably sparing use 
even of this device. Because counseling 
is, in the hands of nondirective con- 
sultants, “a definitely structured, per- 
missive relationship” (11, p. 18), the 
counselor’s every response, and, even 
more important, the responses he does 
not make, are calculated to build the 
framework within which the client goes 
to work on his problem. The following 
four examples are fairly typical of the 
defining statements which are apt to 
appear in opening interviews: 


1. C. I won’t be able to give you an 
answer like a physician might to a 
physical ailment, but I will be able 
to talk with you and help you to 
clarify your feelings and bring them 
out in the open so that you can see 
them—so that you’ll be able to deal 
with them pretty much by yourself. 
We feel that only you can lead us 
to the real problem. My job is to 
help you to do that by talking with 
you. 
S. I see. Then you think eventually 
the answers will come to me so that 
I can see what to do about them. 


\ 


2. S. Do you think these interviews can 
do any good? 

C. Yes. When people come in and 
talk their problerns over with some 
body who helps them to see things 
more clearly, we find that it helps 
them and that they begin to do 
something about it. 

3. S. I’m not positive, but that’s what it 


seems to be at the present time. If 
you said it was, I would know it. 
Then recognizing that fact, |! 
wouldn’t be bothered any more. 

C. If I should say that was the solution 
to your problem and you didn’t 
thoroughly believe in it yourself— 
that wouldn’t do much good, would 
it? Or if I told you that that wasn’t 
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the solution to your problem and 
you thought it was, then my telling 
you would not do a bit of good 
either. 

S. (Smiling) I see your point. 
you're right. 


I guess 


>. Well, I think that the sort of thing 
that perhaps we can do in our dis- 
cussions together is to explore this 
thing pretty fully—find out what 
it means to you and why it has 
blocked different situations and grad- 
ually see if we can find ways of 
dealing with it. I think that’s the— 

S. (Goes on talking about problem), 

(11, p. 276). 


Ordinarily, there are only a few such 
statements in the whole of a counseling 
series. The consulting relationship ex- 
plains itself as it unfolds. The coun- 
selor does not criticize, he does not sup- 
port, he does not do much of the talk- 
ing, he does not give advice. He does 
understand. This, in the main, is his 
most important function. 

8. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to inform the client, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the relationship, that he 
cannot guarantee either complete or 
partial psychological readjustment or re- 
ortentation or any other result through 
cooperative analysis (18, p. 332). 

Here, again, is a duty which is often 
better discharged by omission. In the 
case of the boy described above (see 
p. 53) who came to the psychologist 
with a challenge that he be diagnosed 
and set straight, the counselor re- 
sponded with a statement which was, 
in effect, a denial of guarantees. In 
none of the examples cited just above 
does the counselor promise or imply 
that he will bring about a “cure.” The 
statements do hold out the offer of an 
opportunity to work out problems and 
a positive hope that this may be pos- 
sible. The counselor who devotes him- 
self too assiduously to warning a client 
of possible failure is often motivated 
more strongly by the desire to protect 
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himself from reproach than by the wish 
to save the client disappointment. As 
a result, the caution may have a nega- 
tive effect on clients who sense the 
counselor’s doubt. The central duty 
here should be to make no guarantees 
and to offer no support other than state- 
ments which convey the meaning, “this 
often helps.” 

g. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to refuse to make decisions for the 
client whenever the latter expresses his 
inability to decide for himself or wishes 
to avoid responsibility for a decision 
(18, p. 335)- 

10. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to keep covert and, even if requested, 
to refuse an evaluation of the degree or 
extent or adequacy of the client's re- 
adjustment, reorientation, or the analytt- 
cal service rendered during the course 
of the relationship or after it has been 
terminated (18, p. 

To the first client-attitude, Sutich 
recommends the answer: “I am sorry 
I cannot decide that for you. As I ex- 
plained to you at the beginning, you 
have to make your own decisions. But 
if you wish, we can attempt to analyze 
your reasons .. . what effects . . . etc.” 
To the second, he suggests that the 
counselor respond: “It is your responsi- 
bility to decide what your state of ad- 
justment is.” Much depends, of course, 
upon the tone and manner used in such 
statements. In print, both sound abrupt 
and rather reproachful. In principle 
and in practice, the counselor should 
“refuse” decisions and evaluations, but 
refusal itself is frequently unnecessary 
if the feeling, “you would like to have 
me decide that,” is simply verbalized. 

11. It is the duty of both the psycholo- 
gist and the client to inform each other 
about any undemocratic conduct on the 
part of either or both that may occur at 
any time during the course of the rela- 


tionship (18, p. 343). 
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From the client-centered viewpoint, it 
would be better to state that it is the 
“right” of the client to express any and 
every dissatisfaction he feels toward 
the counselor or the situation, and it is 
the counselor’s “duty” to recognize and 
clarify such expression, but never to 
chide, reproach, reject, or otherwise 
assume the valuative role. 

12. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to serve as an intermediary between 
parents and a minor when requested 
for the purpose of transmitting infor- 
mation, evaluation or for other purposes 
(18, p. 343). 

Although the psychologist often finds 
himself cast in the role of intermediary, 
in order to be entirely consistent in his 
democratic intent to avoid manipulat- 
ing the client’s life, his best course is to 
allow both parent and child to utilize 
him for purposes of release and clarifi- 
cation. He does well to avoid taking 
sides, transmitting confidences back and 
forth, or in other ways assuming direc- 
tion. The consultant who is in a posi- 
tion of authority, and who must assume 
certain authoritarian functions can, as 
Rogers has suggested (11, p. 108 ff.), 
play a dual role, acting as counselor in 
certain instances, and as keeper of rules 
and dispenser of information in others. 
When the latter functions must be per- 
formed, the use of techniques which 
allow full expression of hostile or frus- 
trated feeling on the part of the client 
immeasurably simplifies the consultant’s 
task. 

13. lt is the duty of the psychologist 
to refuse to establish a consulting rela- 
tionship with a minor without the ex- 
plicit consent of the latter’s parents or 
parent surrogate. 

Once more “refusal” seems a rather 
strong term. Ordinarily it is advantage- 
ous to have parental approval and co- 
operation. Yet it is also true that a 
minor should not be denied help which 
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he desires because uncooperative par- 
ents prevent it. The attitudes of his 
parents may be the very reason for his 
need. 

Finally, there are two duties listed 
which touch directly upon problems 
inherent in the therapeutic process 
and which bring into sharp relief cer- 
tain differences between the concepts of 
client-centered therapy and cooperative 
analysis. 

1. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to refuse to enter into a consulting rela- 
tionship with a client or minor who 
cannot or will not establish a demo- 
cratic relationship with him after it 
has been described, and to recommend 
court-supervised treatment of the client's 
or minor's problems, if they seem to 
require it (18, p. 332). 

Few individuals in need of counse! 
ing are completely ready or able to enter 
into the democratic relationship upon 
mere description. The ability or in- 
ability of the client in this respect is 
something which becomes apparent only 
as the consultation proceeds. One of 
the major aims of counseling is, as has 
been indicated, to make it possible for 
him to do so. The achievement of that 
end is, in itself, a long step toward solu- 
tion. If and when it becomes apparent 
that psychotherapy is impossible for an 
individual, either through broken ap- 
pointments, rising hostility and dissatis- 
faction on the part of the client, or by 
other signs of broken rapport, then at 
this time the psychologist may take 
steps to see that proper supervision is 
provided, if the problem is such as to 
involve danger to the individual or to 
others. 

2. It is the duty of the psychologist 
to avoid the development of undemo- 
cratic or authoritarian rapport (18, p. 
333). 

Sutich rejects a recommendation for 
“a little flattery” which he attributes to 
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Shaffer, but his reference to “transfer- 
ence rapport” in psychoanalysis does 
not take account of certain factors 
which can best be handled if they are 
faced. “Transference,” he says, “imply- 

1g as it does a certain amount of emo- 
tional dependence, can scarcely be con- 
sidered democratic in the present sense” 
(18, p. 333). Whether democratic or 
otherwise, “a certain amount” of emo- 
tional dependence is inevitable in a 
counseling relationship, and its degree 
varies with the strength of the client’s 
need and the depths of his self-revela- 
tion. Since the nondirective method 
does not require as long a period of 
consultation as does psychoanalysis, and 
does not involve such techniques as free 
association, dream analysis, and inter- 
pretive probing, transference problems 
are less prominent. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain attachment to the counselor (if 
only in the form of gratitude or con- 
fidence), and perhaps at certain stages 
of treatment a rather marked depend- 
ence, may occur especially in deprived 
or rejected individuals. The counselor 
who neither withdraws in dismay nor 
responds under pressure of his own 
ego needs will find that this relation- 
ship comes into focus for the client 
as his self-understanding grows and as 
his eagerness to get on with the man- 
agement of his own life awakens. 
One further example illustrates this 
development: 

A girl who had made more than ordinary 
demands upon a counselor for personal sup- 
port and affectional response, said at one 
stage: “When I said I wished I knew what 
you were thinking, you said it was what / 
think and feel that is important, not what 
you thought and felt. I wish you hadn’t 
said that, because it made me think you 
might just be putting on a false front, and 
I do want you to like me.” The counselor 
(who perhaps should never have attempted 
the above explanatory defense of limits) did 
not explain further, but simply said, “I see. 
That made you feel I might be insincere.” 
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The subject was dropped, but later the client 
said, “This has gone pretty deep. You see | 
was pretty sick when I came, and I’ve come 
out, and I think it’s gratitude. . . . I realize 
I have to do a lot for myself. You can’t do 
it for me.” 


CoNCLUSION 

Sutich’s contribution may be regarded 
as a valuable one, if for no other reason 
than because it raises the issue of psy- 
chological ethics and because it demon- 
strates in a new setting many of the 
aspects of the consulting relationship 
which are still barely understood, and 
upon which much disagreement still 
exists. In principle, the majority of the 
tenets of his code are sound. In tech- 
nique, at least as described in the formal 
phrasing of rights and duties, it re- 
quires amplification at certain points, 
and drastic revision at others, if the 
ethics he advocates are not to act in a 
detrimental fashion upon the major 
objectives of counseling and consulting. 

Any formal code has a disadvantage 
in that it focuses the attention of the 
consultant upon intellectual rather than 
emotional aspects of the dynamic inter- 
personal situation. We must rely at 
least as much upon the nature of the 
relationship itself, and upon its capacity 
to demonstrate its own value to a client, 
as upon verbal description. Although 
the suggestion that a consulting code 
be printed and distributed to clients is 
an improvement upon too much speech- 
making, it is more important to create 
a situation which comes to the client 
as an experience in living, to be ver- 
balized in his own terms when final 
insight and readiness to go forward 
alone have been achieved. 

From the point of view of the con- 
sultant himself, a generally agreed upon 
formal code would probably serve both 
as a personal guide and a professional 
protection. The present article has 
made no attempt to offer a: substitute 
for the one proposed. It has, instead, 
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sought to call attention to certain essen- 
tials which deserve consideration in the 
formulation of any set of rules which 
attempt to embrace both ethical and 
therapeutic aspects of psychological 
consultation. 
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AN EVALUATION OF PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY THROUGH 
WARD BEHAVIOR 


BY PAUL J. SCHRADER anp MARY FRANCES ROBINSON * 
State Hospital No. 2, St. Joseph, Missouri 


monc the many contributions made 

my psychiatry to neurological 

and psychological theory, none 

seems more promising than prefrontal 
lobotomy. The operation consists, in 
brief, of severing bilaterally the long 
fibres of the white matter of the cere- 
brum in the plane of the coronal suture, 
anterior to the corpus callosum, not 
removing but presumably rendering 
functionless the entire prefontal lobes. 
Section of the fronto-thalamic bundle, 
the main highway between thalamus 
and frontal cortex, is thought to be 
responsible for relief from delusions and 
emotional tension states. As these 
operations increase in number and as 
time passes, light will surely be thrown 
upon some of the most pressing prov- 
lems of neurology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry—problems of learning, of frontal 
cortical functions, of the structural com- 
ponents of the so-called functional 
psychoses. Time must elapse, to be 
sure, so that necropsy studies can ascer- 
tain the precise areas functionally 
isolated. After all, the first bilateral 
prefrontal lobotomy was performed 
less than nine years ago. But there are 
two other problems of extreme interest 
that are readily available for investiga- 
tion now, and work is going forward 
on both: (1) What changes does pre- 
frontal lobotomy bring about in the 
behavior of the psychotic individual? 
(2) In what respects does the behavior 


* We wish to express our gratitude to Dr. F. A 
Carmichael, Superintendent of State Hospital 
lo. 2, whose kindness and cooperation made 
possible the completion of this study. 


of the individual who has undergone 
the operation differ from that of the 
normal person? 

It is the purpose of the present paper 
to attempt an answer to the first of 
these questions in regard to sixteen pa- 


tients. A practical means of such evalu- 


ation is offered by the Gardner Behavior 


Chart as an index of ward behavior 
during both preoperative and _post- 
operative periods. Discussion of the 
second question demands an analysis 
of psychological tests and will await a 
later time. 


EvaLuATIONS OF PREFRONTAL LosporoMy 
IN REPRESENTATIVE STUDIES 

Since prefrontal lobotomy was ven- 
tured in the first place as a therapeutic 
measure, it is to be expected that most 
of the literature deals with it as a 
therapy, but the evaluations are by no 
means unanimously favorable. Differ- 
ences of opinion are understandable in 
view of the dramatic and irreversible 
nature of the operation. The 40-minute 
surgical procedure may change a com- 
pletely inaccessible creature, resistant to 
all available treatments, into a cheer- 
ful, cooperative, intelligent human be- 
ing—or it may not. Estimates of 
efficacy run all the way from extreme 
pessimism to extreme optimism as can 
be observed in Table 1. It is well to 
keep in mind such a sober evalua- 
tion as that of Carmichael and Car- 
michael (1), who give the measure a 
limited approval, but call attention to 
the fact that as therapy it has not yet 
stood the acid test of time and that 
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analytical studies must be made of 
many cases before adequate evaluation 
can be possible. 

Such studies are rapidly increasing 
now. By July, 1943, according to 
Ziegler (17), the number of operations 
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and 1943; Porteus and Kepner’s, in the 
early part of 1944. Since each investi- 
gator has his own criteria of improve- 
ment, our only alternative to presenting 
a dozen tables has been to choose arbi- 
trarily one set of criteria and to sub- 


TABLE 1 


EVALUATIONS OF PREFRONTAL LosoToMy 








INVESTIGATORS 


EVALUATIONS 





Freeman & Watts (5, p. 294) 
Cohen, Noric, & Ettleson (2, p. 103) 
Strecker, Palmer, & Grant (13, p. 528) 


Peterson & Buckstein (9, p. 429) 


Heilbrunn & Hletko (6, p. 570) “On 


Rees (11, p. 164) 

Strom-Olsen, Last, & Brody (14, p. 174) 
Dax & Smith (4, p. 185) 

McKissock * (8, p. 198) 


Kisker (7, p. 181) 


Porteus and Kepner (10, p. 112) 





“A very substantial . . 
chronic cases. 


“Many of the patients are better adjusted than they hav 
ever been in their adult period of existence.” 

“Frontal lobotomy seems to exercise sufficient benefit for 
the patient to warrant further investigation.” 


. amelioration of symptoms” in 


“Tt kindles hope in a realm where despondency reigns.’ 
the 


recommended as a therapeutic procedure.” 


basis of our experience leucotomy is not 


“No one should be in a mental hospital more than 12 
months without leucotomy being considered.” 


“One must strike the happy mean between relief of 
symptoms and sacrifice of frontal lobe.” 


“Useful in modifying the ill-behavior and unhappiness 
of many chronic patients.” 


“I believe the operation to produce beneficial results, but 
I consider it academically and scientifically unsound.” 


“Considering the poor prognosis of cases selected, results 
are gratifying.” 

“Millions of 
researches that are, from the standpoint of human 
betterment, 
lobotomy.” 


dollars have been devoted to medical 


much less promising than prefrontal 





* Operated on cases reported by Cook. 


in the United States and Canada had 
reached a total of 618. The number of 
studies must exceed 50. Excellent his- 
torical surveys are given by Freeman 
and Watts (5) and by Kisker (7). 

It is not within the province of this 
brief paper to analyze the contributions 
made by the various investigators; in- 
stead, results of some representative 
studies are simply listed in Table 2 
in the order in which they are re- 
ported. Moniz reported his findings 
in 1936; other studies appeared in 1942 


sume the cases described in each study 
as fairly as possible under these several 
heads. In instances where the authors 
have used four or five categories in- 
stead of three, it can only be hoped that 
this process has not done too much 
violence to the facts. 

Two main types of technique have 
been employed in these studies. Moniz 
originated prefrontal leucotomy, which 
was the precursor of lobotomy, and 
which consists of cutting cores in the 
white matter of the cerebrum -instead 
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ff making the single sweeping cut used 
n lobotomy. The Moniz method with 
modifications has been used largely by 
the British surgeons, Rees, Knight, 
Smith, and McKissock, though they 
have been interested in a comparison 
of techniques. Prefrontal lobotomy 
was originated by Freeman and Watts 
and was employed almost exclusively 
in the other studies cited. 
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ment accounts in some for 
reports of pessimistic turn, since obvi- 
ously a destructive operation could 
never supply an individual with abili- 


measure 


ties he never possessed. Furthermore, 
inferences made from small series for 
short periods of time are in many in- 
stances unreliable because late improve- 
ment does take place, Freeman and 


Watts emphasizing that improvement 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS OF PREFRONTAL LoBoToMyY IN REPRESENTATIVE STUDIES 








INVESTIGATORS 


Moniz (see 5, p. 13) 

Cohen, Noric, & Ettleson (2, p. 103) 
Strecker, Palmer, & Grant (13, p. 530) 
Peterson & Buckstein (9, p. 428) 
Heilbrunn & Hletko (6, p. 570) 

Rees (11, p. 162) 

Strom-Olsen, Last, Brody, & Knight (14, p. 174) 
Dax & Smith (4, p. 184) 

Cook (3, p. 188) 

Kisker (7, p. 181) 

Watts & Freeman (15, p. 484) 

Porteus & Kepner (10, p. 112) 

Schrader & Hoctor (12) 





Totals 
Percentages 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RESULTS 
No. or Cases l | | DEATHS 
Goop | Fair Poor | 
20 7 oy | 6 rf) 
6 2 | 5 | I 0 
22 14 | 4 2 2 
29 16 II I | I 
I! Oo 2 | 7 | 2 
30 9 13 «| 6 | 2 
30 7 i (Cl 9 | I 
50 16 | 15 16 | 3 
20 9 | 6 4 I 
20 6 4 > | 3 
136 82 22 21 | 4 
20 6 5 | 9 | 0 
207 108 | 39 54 | 6 
| 
EE —- = {————— 
601 | 282 144 143 | 32 
47 24 | 24 «| 





Inspection of Table 2 reveals marked 
differences in the success of the opera- 
tion in the hands of various investi- 
gators. Even more important than the 
techniques employed is possibly the 
choice of patients. In some studies (2, 
4, 6, 9, 10, 12) badly disturbed chronics 
were deliberately selected. Freeman 
and Watts (5), on the other hand, op- 
erated for the most part on private 
patients who had not been ill long and 
who had not deteriorated. In addition 
to the degree of preoperative deteriora- 
tion that the person has suffered, various 
personality factors weigh heavily in 
prognosis. Acceptance for operation of 
cases with little native mental endow- 


goes on in many persons for as much 
as two or three years. 

For all these reasons, the totals given 
in Table 2 must be accepted with some 
caution. Moreover, the list of studies 
is far from complete and our inter- 
pretation of investigators’ evaluating 
categories doubtless faulty. In any case, 
such a classification depends upon very 
rough estimates. 


SIXTEEN Cases OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 

The present paper is an attempt to 
evaluate postoperative improvement in 
terms that are somewhat more quanti- 
tative by employing the Gardner Be- 
havior Chart. Rather detailed analyses 
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are made of 16 patients operated on by 
one of us (P. J. S.) from June through 
November, 1943. All 16 were chronic 
schizophrenics with extremely poor 
prognoses, ranging in age from 19 to 
61 with an average of 34.9 years and 
in hospitalization from six months to 
39 years with an average of seven 
years. Four of them are women. All 
but two were marked behavior prob- 
lems. Permission to perform the opera- 
tion was secured from the nearest rela- 
tive. Only one patient was cooperative 
enough to make possible the use of a 
local anesthetic. 

The operative procedure followed 
closely the techniques of Freeman and 
Watts except that more extensive sec- 
tions were made in the white matter, 
so that the entire prefrontal lobes were 
presumably functionally isolated. 

The postoperative picture for the first 
week was closely similar for all pa- 
tients. Conspicuous symptoms were 
vesical incontinence, vomiting, and 
somnolence. The patients were usually 
able to obey commands but were dis- 
inclined to talk. Only one of them 
realized that he had had an operation. 
When one boy was asked why he had 
a bandage on his head, he said, “I 
guess they are going to operate pretty 
soon.” 

At the end of a week or ten days 
the patients were able to walk back to 
their wards again. Later when they 
were questioned, they were amnesic for 
the time spent in the hospital, and their 
memories cleared on return to their 
wards. None of them at any time, 
even after they were ready to leave the 
hospital and the operation was ex- 
plained to them carefully, showed any 
concern over the fact that they had 
been operated on, and most of them 
expressed skepticism about it. They 


were not especially distressed over the 
scars, which were cmall and within the 
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hairline, but four of them were mildly 
annoyed about their loss of hair. They 
said they could not understand why the 
barber would cut it so short. 

During the first week or two that 
they were back on the ward, they were 
given from one to six electroshock 
grand mal convulsions. Twelve of the 
sixteen had been given convulsive 
therapy prior to the operation without 
improvement. After lobotomy it seemed 
to shorten the period of recovery from 
the temporary effects of the operation 
and to augment favorable results. 

Detailed psychological observation 
was begun during the fourth week 
with objective tests at regular intervals. 
Analyses of test results will have to be 
postponed until later, but it may be 
noted here that, though some qualita- 
tive changes and deficits do appear, the 
Revised Stanford-Binet did not reveal 
any marked falling-off of intelligence 
as a result of the operation in cases 
where comparisons could be made with 
preoperative tests. 

This paper is concerned with the 
gross behavioral adjustments of the pa- 
tients, as rated by means of the Gard- 
ner Behavior Chart. For this purpose 
the chart has three chief advantages: 
(1) it permits through rating an esti- 
mate of patients who are too deterio- 
rated or too inaccessible for testing, 
(2) it permits a comparison of post- 
operative with preoperative behavior 
for all patients, and (3) it makes evi- 
dent the types of behavior in which 
lobotomy produces the greatest changes. 


Ratincs By MEANS OF THE GARDNER 
Benavior CHART 

Wilcox (16) developed the Gardner 
Chart at the Gardner State Hospital 
between the years 1934-1938, basing it 
upon the actual behavior of patients in 
their wards. Fifteen behavior cate- 
gories were chosen, easily observable by 
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nurses and attendants. They are: 
‘(1) Attention to Personal Appear- 
ince, (2) Sleep, (3) Appetite, (4) So- 
ciability, (5) Activity Control, (6) 
Noise Disturbance Control, (9) Care 

Property, (10) Self-entertainment, 
11) Cooperation in Routine, (12) 
Work Capacity, (13) Work Initiative 
when Alone, (14) Work Initiative 
when Closely Supervised, (15) Will- 


Degrees of behavior in each category 
are indicated by scores from o to 4, that 
is, from “none” of that type of behavior 
to “extra good.” ‘That these scores really 
stand for something objective may 
be seen from the scale for “Appetite.” 
APPETITE 

o—None—Has to be tube fed. 

1—Poor—Eats very little, but will eat 
more when spoon fed. 
-Fair—Eats a moderate amount when 
encouraged-—usually leaves food on 
his plate after one serving. 

3—Good—Eats one large serving regu- 
larly. 

4—Extra Good—Usually asks for second 
or third helpings. 


In two particulars the scale has been 
modified in the present study fcr sta- 
Catatonic akinesis 
ind mutism, declared as such by the 
physicians in charge, have been assigned 
the score of 2 instead of X in the cate- 
gories respectively of “activity control” 


nd “noise disturbance control.” 


tistical convenience. 


The ratings for the sixteen patients 
studied were made by the nurses or 
ttendants on the wards under the 
lirection of the attending ward physi- 
an and the psychologist or by the psy- 
from the information fur- 
nished by the attendants. Subjective 
judgments could not be eliminated, but 
they were minimized as much as 
possible.” 


hologist 


‘There is a possibility, even a probability, that 
of the ward attendants who made the post- 
tive ratings, had a bias in favor of lobotomy. 
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Table 3 shows the mean composite 
rating for all patients on each type of 
behavior. The general 
mean is 1.25; the postoperative mean, 
The various types of behavior did 
not improve equally. “Care of prop- 
erty,’ “work capacity,” and “work 
initiative” show least change, possibly 
because the institutional situation limits 
the display of individual differences in 
these respects. The greatest degree of 
improvement is shown in “sociability,” 
in “appearance,” and in the various 
types of self-control. Certainly increased 
sociability is the sine qua non in any 
real alleviation of schizophrenia. 

A composite picture based upon aver- 
ages is illogical but may serve to make 
the figures in the tables more meaning- 
ful. The average patient before the 
operation was physically rather un- 
kempt and sometimes “untidy.” He 
slept restlessly and had to be urged to 
eat. He occasionally spoke to other 
patients but never entered into games 
or participated in a real conversation. 
He was either extremely restless and 
noisy or mute and motionless. He lost 
his temper easily and was occasionally 
assaultive. He was not destructive of 
clothes or property but was idle unless 
forced Although he 
moved with the routine of the hospital, 


preoperative 


a 
2.53. 


into activity. 
he showed little capacity for work and 
made little effort to work even when 
supervised. 

After the operation this hypothetical 
person washes an average amount and 
keeps his clothes tidy. He sleeps well 
at night and eats one large serving regu- 
converses a fair 


larly at meals. He 


amount with others and may occasion- 





They had, however, no opportunity to compare 
their rating with ratings. More- 
over, specific questions were asked of them by the 
psychologist to ascertain the bases of their judg 
ments. As regards the objectivity of the psy- 
chologist, one can only hope. 


preoperative 
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ally join in games. He usually moves 
only according to the demands of the 
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Cases 12 and 16, who were very troubk. |9 ., 
some on the wards and hence received |§ shat is 














situation and never causes noise disturb- low ratings, had not deteriorated an(| fac 
ance. He seldom loses his temper, never were helped to a remarkable degree by | nic 
strikes except in self-defense, and never lobotomy. Case 4 received the highes |¥ had rec 
intentionally damages clothing or furni- mean score both before and after the |¥ out ben 
ture. Although he occasionally finds operation. vears ¢ 
something with which to entertain him- In terms of the criteria employed ig § jng spo 
self, he is usually content to be com- Table 2, six of these cases (2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 
pletely idle for considerable periods. 16) are considered good, five (1, 5, o 9 
TABLE 3 ; 
—_ 
THe Mean Composite Ratinc For Att Patients oN Eacu Type or BEHAVIOR : Pa 
= _ — q 
<= ff 
Type or BEHAVIOR PREOPERATIVE | PosTOPERATIVE DIFFERENCE : ] 
sales et Sl eee ee ee \ * 
3. 
1. Attention to Personal Appearance .31 2.06 1.75 /: 
2. Sleep 1.50 | 2.37 .87 as 
3. Appetite 1.75 3.12 1.37 — 
4. Sociability .56 2.24 1.68 7 
5. Activity Control 1.50 2.87 1.37 e 
6. Noise Disturbance Control 1.69 2.93 1.24 “| 
7. Temper Control 1.63 2.93 1.30 1 
8. Combativeness Control 2.00 3.19 1.19 “<— 
g. Care of Property 2.50 3.39 .87 12. | 
10. Self-Entertainment .50 1.87 1.37 - 
11. Cooperation in Routine 1.56 2.87 1.31 14. 1] 
12. Work Capacity 1.06 2.00 94 ' ms 
13. Work Initiative When Alone -44 1.43 -99 mf 
14. Work Initiative When Supervised .87 2.8 1.38 
15. Willingness to Follow Directions . 88 2.31 1.43 
| ’ 
He is, however, highly cooperative in 11, 15) fair, and five (3, 8, 10, 13, 14) 
routine, and though he learns rather poor. W the ef 
slowly and has little initiative when The coefficient of correlation between § as re; 
alone, he does the task assigned fairly the two sets of scores in Table 4 is 54 § incontr 
well when closely supervised or when as computed by the Pearson product-— The 
with other patients. moment method. In other words, there § duce si 
Table 4 shows the mean rating on is considerable probability that patients } emotio 
all types of behavior for each patient. who were not greatly deteriorated and § studied 


It is evident that many of the patients 
who were given particularly low rat- 
ings before the operation were so de- 
teriorated that they could not be greatly 
helped. This is true especially of 


Cases 3, 5, and 8; yet they were not 
made worse by the operation in any 
single trait. Cases 5 and g were chosen 
frankly because they were unmanage- 
able on their wards. The operation did 
not “cure” them but it enabled them to 
make better institutional adjustment. 


whose behavior in general was rather § choloji 


good before the operation will show ff a later 
a corresponding degree of improvement fF In ac 
after it. § titative 

The preoperative mean of the Gajd- ff tl. Ga: 
ner Chart for all patients is 1.25 with J that it 
a standard deviation of .36, and the judging 
postoperative mean is 2.53 + .42, max- | some | 
ing the difference 1.28 with a sigma of } ference 
.38. The critical ratio is thus 3.37. operati 

As judged by the Gardner indices cates 1 


then, prefrontal lobotomy has produced } probab! 
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mprovement in patients’ behavior 
that is statistically reliable. In view of 
fact that all these patients were 
nic cases and that most of them 
had received extensive treatments with- 
out benefit during an average of seven 
years of hospitalization, thus render- 
ng spontaneous remission improbable, 


Lie 
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can profitably be made within three 
weeks of the operation. A very low 
preoperative score, .75 or below, be- 
speaks such a degree of deterioration 
that prefrontal lobotomy can do little 
more than render the individual more 
amenable to institutional routine. 


TABLE 4 


Tue Mean Ratinc on ALL Types oF BeHAvior FoR Eacu PATIENT 








PosTOPERATIVE RATING DIFFERENCE 











PATIENT 

— | = 

Seger: : re | | 
B. T . 86 2.20 1.34 
W.P 1.60 2.87 1.27 
H.W 40 1.13 73 
4. P.P 2.93 3.86 } 1.13 
5. T.3 73 1.40 | .67 
6. J.M 93 2.87 1.94 
7 L.G 1.27 3.33 2.06 
8. H. B. . 80 1.07 7 
9. A. de . 40 2.26 } 1.86 
10. E. E. 2.40 2.46 .06 
11. E.M. . 80 2.27 1.47 
2. oe 1.13 3.47 2.34 
13. A.R. 1.67 1.87 20 
14. F.W 1.06 2.93 1.67 
3. RE 2.33 | 2.80 .67 
16. W.C. .87 3.73 2.86 

| 
Mean 1.25 2.53 | 1.28 

the efficacy of prefrontal lobotomy Four RepresENTATIVE Case STupIEs 
as regards gross behavior seems Case No. 3. H. W. is a woman aged 43 


incontrovertible. 

The operation does, to be sure, pro- 
duce some mental deficits as well as 
emotional changes. These must be 
studied more intensively through psy- 
chological tests and will be discussed at 
a later time. 

In addition to making possible quan- 
tita*ive consideration of group averages, 
tl Gardner Behavior Chart is useful in 
that it affords convenient indices for 
judging status of individuals. It is of 
syme prognostic value in that a dif- 
ference of 1.90 or more between pre- 
operative and postoperative scores indi- 


cates that ultimate adjustment will 
probably be satisfactory. Judgments 





with negative family history. She attended 
college, was married, and had one daughter. 
She was active in social and civic affairs but 
in 1938 became self-accusatory and suicidal. 
Later symptoms showed marked paranoid 
trends. She was hospitalized in Missouri 
State Hospital No. 2 for four years and was 
given 69 insulin treatments. For two years 
prior to her operation she was wildly agi- 
tated, required seclusion, and shouted stereo- 
typed phrases and neologisms. She was re- 
garded as much deteriorated. 

After the operation she showed some tem- 
porary improvement. Now she is much 
quieter than before but of course is still 
deteriorated and shows urinary incontinence. 
She is cooperative as far as she is able but 
understands very little of what is said to her 
and cannot remember her own last name. 
She is childlike and smiling. Her Gardner 
average has improved from .40 to 1.13. 
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Her case is regarded as poor. She is mildly 
improved with marked deficit symptoms due 
to preoperative deterioration. 


Case No. 4. P. P., aged 27, comes of a 
comfortable, middle-class farm family with 
no record of mental illness. He was a quiet, 
thoughtful boy with a strong sense of duty. 
He went through the second year of high 
school with good grades but had to stop be- 
cause of his father’s death. He attempted to 
operate their two farms for his mother, but 
they lost heavily in the economic depression, 
and then he worked in a parking station until 
his illness five years ago. He was diagnosed 
schizophrenic, mixed type, and was given 
several insulin treatments. He showed the 
typical hebephrenic smile and walked with 
his head sunk forward on his chest. His out- 
standing symptoms were tension, apprehen- 
siveness, and anxiety to “do the right thing.” 
He was very cooperative and courteous but 
volunteered nothing. His Gardner Behavior 
Chart showed 2.73 as his average rating. He 
was obsessed with the idea of running away 
from the hospital and succeeded twice, the 
second time just prior to his operation, after 
his head had been shaved. He went home, 
and his mother persuaded him to return to 
the hospital and to undergo the operation, 
June 30, 1943. A few days subsequently he 
developed marked cerebral edema, and it 
was necessary to reopen the incisions. After 
the second operation he was incontinent and 
confused but invariably answered questions 
courteously. When asked how he felt, he 
always replied with the formula: “Just fine, 
thank you. How are you?” 


After return to the ward he showed 
marked personality changes. He became 
social, asked questions, was observing, and 


volunteered remarks. He was less self- 
conscious and seemed to have lost his appre- 
hensiveness. He said, “I never worry now.” 
His Gardner average rose to 3.86. 

He was paroled from the hospital August 
27, at once applied for his old job, and went 
to work three days later. His ambition now 
is to buy a home for his mother and himself. 
He does not care much for reading, he says; 
he prefers to loaf around town. 

This case is considered good. The clinical 
result is regarded as one of complete social 
remission without disabling deficit. 


T. H. is a big man, aged 61, 
He had 


Case No. 5. 
with one cousin who is psychotic. 


a common school education and then did 


some farm work. His mental trouble began 
when he was 22 and was diagnosed as schiz 

phrenia, paranoid type. He rapidly became 
deteriorated, noisy, and untidy. He was com 
bative, and his long period of hospitalization 
—now 39 years in duration—is a record of 
violence and is marked by frequent injuries 
inflicted on other patients. His extreme de 
terioration and great physical strength made 
him dangerous. 

He was difficult to manage after the opera 
tion, July 2, 1943, and had to be restrained 
even so, he pulled the bandages off his h 
and infected the wounds superficially. 
electric shocks were given him without in. 
ducing grand mal reactions. He was then 
given four metrazol treatments, which pro. 
duced no improvement. 

He is manageable now and is very cheer 
ful, but his mental capacity is slight. He 
can give his age correctly but is unable to 
count even to 3. His Gardner average has 
improved from .73 to 1.40. 

His result is regarded as fair, with his 
institutional adjustment improved, but with 
preoperative deterioration unchanged. 








Case No. 16. W.C., aged 22, has a nega 
tive family history. His father was a minister 
and his mother is a college professor. He 
was a brilliant student and class leader and 
was in his third year of college when he 
became ill. He was diagnosed in 1941 as 
schizophrenic, hebephrenic type. During his 
two years in hospitals, he was given a great 
number of insulin treatments, “an entire 
series” in one hospital, 31 in another, and 
g2 here. Before the operation he was com 
pletely inaccessible and occasionally assaultive 
He moved around very little but was over 
tense; on two occasions he stood “at atten 
tion” all night. 

The operation, November 29, 1943, re 
vealed moderate bilateral fibrous arachnoid 
itis, indicating an old brain injury, possibly 
sustained early in life. His convalescence in 
cluded the usual period of confusion and dis 
orientation and proceeded steadily. His 
Gardner average mounted from .87 to 3.73 

Three months after the operation he was 
symptom-free and made high scores on the 
psychological tests, higher than any other 
patient in the series. He is once more a 
quiet, well-bred student, ready to start back 
to school after a long vacation, of which he 
remembers nothing. At present he is em 
ployed regularly in a printing shop. 

His case is regarded as good—complete 
social remission without disabling deficit. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Individual 

havior varies greatly following 
frontal lobotomy. 

2. Patients who have undergone pre- 

frontal lobotomy become in general 

much more cheerful and sociable than 


improvement in_ be- 
pre- 


fore the operation, more observing 
nd careful of their appearance, and 
their behavior 
with relevance to the situation. 

2. As shown by the Gardner Behavior 
Chart, prefrontal lobotomy produces an 
improvement in the behavior of a group 
of chronic schizophrenic patients great 
enough to be statistically significant. 

4. The Gardner index is of 
nostic value for lobotomy patients, the 
greater the difference between pre- 
operative and postoperative indices, the 
more satisfactory the ultimate social 
adjustment, reliable readings being 
possible within twenty days of the 


tter able to control 


prog- 


( peration. 

5. Preoperative Gardner indices of 
75 suggest marked deteri- 
contraindicative for 
therapy in chronic 


less than 
oration and are 
psychosurgical 


schizophrenia. 
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TEST PROFILES AS A DIAGNOSTIC AID: THE BERNREUTER 


BY HERMANN 


INVENTORY 
O. SCHMIDT, Lr. Cor., AGD 
AND 
BILLINGSLEA, Scr., Mep. Der. 


FREDERICK Y. 


Army Air Field, Lincoln, 


HE idea of a personality profile is 

not, to be sure, a new one: Dow- 

ney (3) in her Will-Temperament 
Test attempted this; Rogers (7) pene- 
trates a greater area in his component- 
factor method of case analysis. More 
recently, we see the Profile Chart of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory (5) 
of Hathaway and McKinley (4) graphi- 
cally depicting clinical groups. Nor 
can we pass on without referring to 
the Life Chart of Adolf Meyer, as pre- 
sented by Billings (2). This pictorial 
or graphic presentation aims at reveal- 
ing in cross-section the developmental 
aspects of the personality at integra- 
tional levels. In its fundamentals, it is 
a concept which other investigators in 
the field of personality have been seek- 
ing to express through samplings or 
“tappings” of either the structural or 
functional aspects of behavior. Thus, 
in these latter instances, “insight” into 
personality need not be initially on an 
individual or on a_ time-consuming 
basis. 

The difficulty has been that many 
investigators have attempted (largely 
through paper-and-pencil tests) to iso- 
late various personality traits while 
these traits are still functioning as part 
of the unit whole. The idea of integra- 
tion is at once destroyed, and the result- 
ing studies must of necessity, then, be 
conflicting ad infinitum. This can be 


* The opinions and views expressed herein are 
solely those of the authors and do not constitute 
any opinion of the War Department. 
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Nebruska * 


seen in the studies revolving around 
the Bernreuter Inventory. These studie; 
have been fully reviewed by Super (8) 

Our empirical clinical experience with 
the Bernreuter Inventory led us to be. 
lieve that it possessed considerable 
merit as a diagnostic tool since it was 
appreciably more than in chance agree. 
ment with psychiatric diagnosis when 
B1-N, B2-S, and B4-D were consid 
ered as interdependent, interfunction 
ing items of a total pattern. Repeated 
inspection of many records indicated 
that when these three subtests were con- 
sidered in relationship to each other we 
were observing a pattern for normal 
subjects and another pattern for abnor- 
mal cases. On the other hand, these 
same inspections failed to reveal any 
consistency of agreement when B:-N, 
B2-S, or B4-D were considered sepa 
rately. Thus, our inspection was in 
agreement with Super’s (8) feeling 
that: “When the data are examined in 
detail, they do appear to reveal differ- 
ences between normal and_ various 
groups of abnormal individuals, even 
though these differences are not so clear- 
cut as one would wish.” 


THe ProsieM 
To test our empirical findings we 
posed the question: “Can we interpret 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
statistically so that a combination of 
the scores on scales B1-N, B2-S, and 


B4-D will give us a far more function- 
ally valid index to the presence of per- 
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sonality disorder or to degree of stability 
than the present interpretive method?” * 


Tue MerHop 
It should be quite clear from the be- 
ginning that this is a unique way of 
tilizing the Bernreuter test’s construc- 


Test Prorimes as Dracnostic Alp: 
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members (male) of the Army Air 
Forces, selected at random, who were 
being processed for assignment. ‘Table 1 
gives descriptive data of this group. 
The test scores of only 95 of the origi- 
nal 100 subjects could be used since five 
were unable to read the Inventory ade- 


TABLE 1 


Descriptive Data IDENTIFYING THE “NorMAL” 








Group oF EN IsTep MEN * 











MEANS SIGMAS | RANGES 
Ag 24.12 yrs. | 5.22 | 18 yrs. to 39 yrs 
cation 10.29 yrs 3.07 | lliterate to 16 yrs 
Art Intelligence” Test 98 . 6f 27.04 42 to 140 
‘ . i > 
ngth of Army Service 14.35 mos | 9.58 Y%, mo. to 48 mos 
Distributions (N=100) 
| 
| 
M Sgt Oo Cpl 33 
Army Rank T/Sgt 2 Sgt 5 Pfc 17 
S/Sat 6 | Pvt — 37 
| 
— ~_ ‘ — a “— : _ a — 
Marital Status | Single — Divorced — 
fa | . 54 . 3 No data —2 
Married — 40 Widower—1 
Home State 32 states represented 
Population of Home Town otor™ 6 Over 1000 TM 23 
1M to 1oT 29 
10 TL to 100 TL 23 
100 Tm to 1000 T™ 19 





*Super (8) reports no significant relationships existing 


res on the Bernreuter Inventory. 


tion for interpretation purposes. We 
are aware that there are those who will 
hold that it “cannot be done,” or who 
may be reluctant to accept statistical 
treatment of clinical data; however, we 
feel that our procedures are statistically 
sound within the empirical situation. 
Subjects. There were two groups of 
subjects employed. The first, the nor- 
mal group, consisted of 100 enlisted 


‘ B3-I was not used because of its high corre- 
lation with Bi-N. The F scales were omitted 
lso because of the time element, as well as doubt 


concerning their contribution to the study. 





between CA, IQ, or school achievement and 


quately. This follows Hampton’s (5) 
findings that a large percentage of his 
subjects did not understand many of 
the terms used in the Inventory. 

The second, the experimental, or 
deviate group, consisted of 329 enlisted 
members (male) of the Army Air 
Forces who had been studied at the 
Consultation Service because of diff- 
culties in adjustment. This second 
group was selective only in that the 
subjects had been diagnosed by quali- 
fied neuropsychiatric consultants, em- 
ploying classifications in common use, 
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as either psychoneurosis, severe or con- 
stitutional psychopathic state.” 

Test Administration. The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory was administered 
to the normal group in a controlled test- 
ing situation. It was administered to 
the deviate group individually as part 
of the routine procedure on the opening 
of a case at the Consultation Service. 
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Tables 2 and 3 present these result 
in tabular form. 

In the second approach, the raw 
scores on B1-N, B2-S, and B4-D wer 
plotted for each individual subject. The 
profiles thus secured could be conveni- 
ently grouped into four general pu. 
terns, viz.,[ , <, A, and \V/, which we 
shall designate as Types I, II, III, and 


TABLE 2 


Tue Means, SicMas, AND RANGEs IN TeRMs OF Raw Scores on Scares Br-N, B2-S anp Ba] 
OF BERNRFUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY FOR THE NorMaAL, CoNSTITUTIONAL 


PsycHopaTH (Cp) ano Severe PsycHoneurotic (Ps) Groups 








B2-S B4-D | on 

















Bi-N 
| 
Mean 
Normal —52. 36 +6.28 + 43.32 95 
Cp +47.50 +1.67 —24.64 57 
Ps +84.79 25.26 —s8.81 272 
-. 
Sigma 
Normal 32.38 15.94 73.53 
Cp 97.30 47.33 69.62 
Ps 89.96 55-49 73-79 | 
Range | | 
Normal ——339 t “173 —go to +126 —134 to +176 
Cp —190 to —223 —108 to +89 —144 to +165 
—154 to +107 —195 to +158 


Ps —i191 to +255 





Standard procedurés were used in scor- 
ing the test, but the results were main- 
tained only in terms of raw scores and 
not percentiles. 


RESULTS 


Two statistical techniques were em- 
ployed for describing the data. In the 
first instance the raw scores on B1-N, 
B2-S, and B4-D were converted into 
standard scores* for both the normal 
and deviate groups, and comparison of 
the two groups was then effected. 

2 “Psychoneurotics, mild” were left out at the 
present writing because we felt that the diagnoses 


on this group were the least distinct or specific. 
8 Based on the formula: 


I o( X—M,) 
ox 


Standard Scores=100+ 


IV respectively. Table 4 gives the re- 
sults for the normals and the deviates in 
terms of numbers and percentages of 
these four patterns. Table 5 presents in 
tabular form the means, sigmas, and 
ranges for the Standard Normal and 
Standard Deviate groups in raw scores 
on the three scales.* It is at once ob- 
vious from Table 4 that the deviates 
take on the form < (Type II); while 
the normals appear as [ (Type I). 
The difference in direction of the slope 
of these two representative curves allows 
them to be combined into a unitary 
psychograph. 

4 The 


terms Standard Normal and Standard 


Deviate are meant to identify the groups used in 
effecting the standardizing curves (Fig. 1) and to 
differentiate them from the empirical normal and 
deviate populations. 
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Test Proritts as DIAcGNosTIC 


In interpreting the psychograph, it 
is necessary to have clearly in mind 
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accordingly. For example, assume that 
a subject earns the following raw scores: 


that the factor which differentiates the B1-N 179; B2S=—18; B4-D= 
normal subject from the deviate subject -+97; then, the adjusted scores would 
TABLE 3 
CoMPARATIVE STANDARD AND Raw Scores For NorMat, ConstiTuTIONAL PsycHopatuic (Cp), 
AND SEVERE PsycHoneurotic (Ps) Groups on Scares B1-N, B2-S, Aanp 
B4-D oF BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
Bi—-N B2-S B4—D 
STD. OCORE ] 
N Cpe Ps N Cpe Ps | N Cr Ps 
—209 —89 | 
oD 7 | 
“151 58 
7 ———70 on 4! 
g 78 —145 —95 25 92 —137 —106 
- 2 19 —-& I 6 ——3 7 —=—25 —g6 —=3 22 
I — +47 + BS +6 +2 =>. + 43 =——$4 59 
+12 145 +175 +23 +50 + 30 +116 +45 +15 
17 +29 4-88 +115 +89 
+ &, tec +162 
TIIO wa, 
T 142 + So 
TII9 
TABLE 4 
NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF THE ProFite Types as Expressep By NorMat, 
ConsTITUTIONAL PsycHopaTuic (Cp), AND Severe PsycHoneurotic (Ps) 
GROUPS ON THE BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
NorM4L Group Ce Group Ps Gr I 
N | N N 
| 
a eS J _ : — 
Type I* 58 61 9 16 31 11 
Type II 14 15 31 55 17 63 
Type Ill 6 6 6 10 6 9 
Type [V 17 18 11 19 5 17 
Total 95 100 57 I 272 100 


*See text for explanation of types 


is the shape of the curve resulting from 
the subject’s raw scores on B1-N, B2-S, 
and B4-D, and not the raw scores on 
these three divisions considered sepa- 
rately. Since this is true, it is permis- 
sible, for the sake of convenience, to 
force the B2-S raw score to zero (0) 
and to adjust the other two scores 


read —161, o and +115 respectively. 
These adjusted scores would be plotted 
on the psychograph, the connecting 
curve drawn in, and then visual com- 
parison with the norms made. 

The normative areas of the psycho- 
graph for both Standard Normal and 


Standard Deviate were obtained by 
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Tue Means, SiIGMAS, AND RaNcEs IN Raw Scorts For THE Standard Normals anv Standarj 


Deviates on Scares B1-N, B2-S, 


AND B4-D oF THE BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
































| 
Bi—N B2-S B4—D N 
Ler rir fr eer 7 ‘are 
Mean SN —113.22 +25.12 +89.29 58 
SD +128.66 —26.98 | —93.62 201 
— — = , ) ES 
Sigma SN 54.91 35.16 42.13 
SD 54.94 49-41 | 46.58 
Range SN 218 to +15 —48 to +098 | +2 to +176 
SD —g to +255 —154 to tos | —195 to +25 
taking the ranges of the adjusted curves groups. Those adjusted curves which 


in each case and plotting these. It will 
be noted from Figure 1 that the area 
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Fic 1. PsycHocrapH oF BERNREUTER Raw 
Scores SHOWING CuRVES AND AREAS FOR 
Standard Normal Group AND 
Standard Deviate Group 


peculiar to one group does not overlap 
that of the other. This is obtained by 
adjusting B2-S for all curves to zero, 
and by arbitrarily defining the shape of 
the curves selected to represent the two 


change direction at their point of ir 
flection in such manner as to carr 
them out of a normative area, i.e., d 
not parallel or cross the zero line, are 
not considered as representative of 
either Standard Normal or Standard 
Deviate group. At the present writing 
they do not have a definite meaning. 

Now, the curves of best fit expressing 
these “norm” areas may be found by 
the equation ° 


Y = —20.32 + .09X, + .62Xz2, 
where Y = B2-S, X, = B1-N, and X; 
= B4-D for the normal group, and 


Y = 27.29 + .19X; + 84X2 
where again, Y = B2-S, X, = B1-N, x: 
= B4-D for the deviate group. 


These curves, adjusted to zero at 
B2-S, are indicated in Figure 1 by the 
broken lines. 


Discussion 
Let us now regard Table 2 and Table 
3 (the latter developing out of Table 2) 
From Table 3 we are able to note the 
following conditions. 


1. In every case the standard score 


5 These equations were developed by the 
method of least squares, where =( Y—Y)*°—min 
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ge for the normal group exceeds 

of either of the other two groups, 

the psychopaths and the psycho- 

urotics. This means that the apparent 

lifferences between the means of the 

veral groups become negligible or lose 
eir significance. 

2. A standard score deviation of plus 

minus one standard deviation fails 

differentiate significantly between 

mals, psychopaths, and severe psy- 
choneurotics. One possible exception, 
but of little import in terms of the total 
pattern, is the difference between nor- 
mals and psychoneurotics, severe on 
the B4-D scale. 

Since the above is true, it must be 
obvious that attempting to utilize indi- 
vidually the Bernreuter scales for por- 
traying or differentiating maladjust- 
ment is impracticable and without 
functional meaning generally.® 

However, if these separate scales are 
considered in the light of functions of 
each other, an entirely different and 
useful instrument is discovered. This is 
at once apparent when we examine 
Table 4. Here we see, if we select 
the four general types of curves indi- 
cated earlier that in all three groups, 
i.e., normal, constitutional psychopathic 
state, and psychoneurosis, severe, one 
type of curve identifies itself in a large 
percentage of the cases with normal 
subjects, while another type of curve 
identifies itself in a large percentage of 
cases with both the constitutional psy- 
chopaths and severe psychoneurotics. 
It becomes possible, therefore, to com- 


bine the constitutional psychopaths and 


the severe psychoneurotics under this 
new technique. It 
further that these two types of curves 
ncorporate approximately ~4 per cent 
‘the total number of cases in all three 


is to be observed 


it here the point that 
without 


emphasis, we repe 


zing available percentiles is equally 


Alp: 
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groups, leaving 26 per cent of the 
cases to assume one or the other of 
the remaining two profile-curves. This 
means that: 

1. The 26 per cent of the cases assum 
ing the curve-types for which we do not 
at present have an interpretation are 
still clearly separated from the other 
two groups and therefore do not de- 
tract from the predictive value of the 
latter groups. 

2. When Type I or Type II appears, 
we can expect the interpretations 
“Standard Normal” or “Standard Devi- 
ate,” respectively, to be correct about 
80 per cent of the time. 

Here then, within the limits of our 
experimental conditions, the Bernreuter 
Inventory becomes a highly valid test- 
ing instrument. Since this new method 
does not disturb the original test make- 
up, we assume that the reliabilities 
already reported for the test are still 
representative. 

Again, this must emphasize the fact 
that the profile obtained is the impor- 
tant consideration in typifying an indi- 
vidual rather than any one 
scale score. 


separate 


This being so, it follows that the 
psychograph immediately becomes the 
mode of expression in depicting the 
Standard Normals and the Standard 
Deviates and the individual pattern ob- 
Adiusting 
indi- 


tained in relation to these. 
the raw scores obtained by an 
vidual so that B2-S =o does not seri- 
ously or significantly affect the profile 
since the shape of the curve remains 
the same, only its position changing 
vertically along the B2-S axis. 

Plotting an individual’s adjusted pro- 
file on this psychograph allows us to 
perceive immediately its agreement, or 
its discrepancy, with the norms, either 
with the Standard Normals or with the 
Standard Deviates. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Contrary to the bulk of the evidence 
in the literature, but in accord with 
Super (8), the Bernreuter Inventory 
when employed as an integrated instru- 
ment becomes a highly useful and prac- 
tical clinical tool. We must, however, 
recognize the limits of its usefulness. 

At this point, it is not possible to use 
this psychograph as a fine differential 
of personality adjustment or of dis- 
order. It does not, for instance, inform 
us of the direction of maladjustment, 
such as free-floating anxiety, hysteria, 
depression, etc., etc. However, it does 
indicate a-normality and normality, and 
to an extent, the degree of adjustment. 
Its use would appear most appropriate 
where time is the controlling factor. 
Where deviation is noted, finer objec- 
tive differentiation could be made by 
use of such tests as the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (4, 6). 


SUMMARY 

The purpose of this paper has been 
to report a new interpretation and 
functional use of the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. 

Two groups of subjects were studied, 
a group of normal individuals (male 
soldiers), and a group of maladjusted 
subjects (male soldiers) who had been 


clinically studied and on whom there 
was a psychiatric diagnosis by qualified 
medical officers using classifications in 
common use. 

A psychograph on these groups was 
constructed based on the raw scores 
made on the Br1-N, B2-S, and Bs-D 
scales. This psychograph differentiates 
Standard Normals from Standard Deui- 
ates with an approximate 8o-per-cent 
degree of certainty. 

It is believed that the use of this 
psychograph technique opens a wide 
field for the functional clinical use of 
the Bernreuter Inventory. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
FOOD AVERSIONS OF NORMAL AND NEUROTIC MALES * 


BY RICHARD WALLEN, 


Lv. (yo), 


H-V(S), USNR 


Parris Island, South Carolina 


“NN LINICALLY, neurotic persons appear poorly 
CC adjusted in many ways. Their occupa- 
al. social, emotional, and sexual adjust- 
its are disturbed, and often their interests 
ise in number as the neurosis grows in 
rity. 
rm a standard part of clinical interviews 


Questions about such adjustments 


1d personality tests, but perhaps other and 


s studied functions also depart from 
rmality. 
Since food habits are rooted in childhood, 
y probably do not escape the impact of 
es which make the individual neurotic. 
fact, they are in a favored position to 
flect family practices and attitudes, for the 
hild regularly eats at home long after his 
intellectual life has broadened 
ond it. And, although new likes and 
preferences may be acquired, attitudes such 
hesitancy in tasting new dishes, caution 
in eating, or 


cial and 


food preparation, haste 
ttachment to “mother’s cooking” probably 
perate well into adult years. If such att- 
tudes were more firmly fixed in neurotics 
than in normals, adult neurotics should be 
atypical in the matter of food dislikes. 

In the present study we wish to show 
differ from normals in 
in that neurotics are more 

n averse to common foods. We shall 
also present a rapid standardized method for 
identifying persons with many aversions and 


hat neurotics do 


| 


eir aversions 


me supplementary observations on associ2- 
tional factors in food dislikes. 


Tue Foop CuHeck-List 

On the basis of data previously collected 
list of 20 foods was formed. Each 
+ | 

item was disliked by not more than 1o per 


ent of 


{ ) i 


a group of college males and was 
familiar to at least go per cent of the group. 


* Th 


[he opinions and assertions contained in this 
the author and are not to be 

nstrued as official or as reflecting the views of 
t Navy 


are those of 


Department or the naval service at 


77 


included 


The list 


vegetables, and fruits. 


fish, 


Foods finally selected 


beverages, meats, 


are shown in Table 3. 

Disliking foods on this short list is related 
to disliking those on the longer list from 
which it 
a check-list of 142 


was drawn. In the earlier study, 


foods was administered 
to 545 college students. From this group we 
selected the papers of the 20 per cent having 
the highest aversion scores and of the 20 
per cent having the lowest scores. For each 
of these groups the incidence of aversion to 
each item on the newly formed list was 
computed. Comparisons showed that 15 of 
the 20 items were disliked by significantly 
more of the high-scoring group than of the 
low-scoring group, when a critical ratio of 
For the remaining items 
the differences were not significant. Although 
there is a small spurious element in this 
finding due to the inclusion of the 20 items 
in the criterion score, it does not vitiate the 
conclusion that disliking items of the newly 
formed list is related to a more general tend- 
ency to have food aversions. 

A meaningful reliability coefficient could 
not be computed from data for the normal 


2.0 was required. 


subjects used in the present study, because 
total had a 
small range. Scores of the neurotics, how- 


scores on the short list very 
ever, had a wider range, and the corrected 
split-half reliabilities are .74 and .85 for the 
oral and printed methods of administration 
respectively. The size of the latter value is 
probably due to the markedly greater disper- 
sion of total scores when the printed list was 
used. 
SuBJECTS 
Normal Group 1 was used for the oral 


check-list. It 


selected from men who were being routinely 


administration of the was 


examined at a Marine training station. They 
had left their homes only a few days before 
had not yet 


examination and started their 


regular training. To avoid bias, men were 





chosen over a period of about 
four weeks. The success of this attempt to 
form a representative group is demonstrated 
by the fact that the median age is the same 
as the median age of a group of 135 recruits 
similar way months 


randomly 


selected in a several 
earlier. 
the sample is representative. 

Normal Group 2 was asked to fill out the 


printed form of the list. It was drawn from 


Data on schooling also indicate that 


a group of about seven hundred men who 
had marked the list, but an attempt was 
made to equate the age and schooling of this 
group with that of the neurotic group who 
had filled out the printed list. Men in this 
normal group marked the printed list at the 
time of their routine examination after arriv- 
ing at the station. 

The neurotics were chosen randomly from 
those discharged for inaptitude. Every one 
had been diagnosed as neurotic by at least 
one psychiatrist, and not all diagnoses were 
made by the same psychiatrist. No case was 
included in which the neurosis was a second- 
ary feature of a more central syndrome. 
Among the symptoms found in this group 
were functional gastric and cardiac disturb- 
ances, sleepwalking, weeping, excessive nos- 
talgia, lack of confidence, worry, insomnia, 
fainting and dizzy spells, and a variety of 
somatic complaints. In every case the neurotic 
syndrome was judged severe enough to ren- 
der the recruit unfit for military service. The 
food list was administered to these men 
while they were being studied—usually two 
or three weeks after arriving at the station. 

Neurotic Group 1 was used for the oral 
presentation of the food list. It included 20 


anxiety neurotics, 13 cases of hys 


mixed types, and 5 _ neurasthenics. 


median educational level of this group : 
somewhat lower than that of Normal Group 
1, and the median age is slightly higher. 

Neurotic Group 2 filled out the printed 
form of the list. It was composed of 18 
cases of anxiety neurosis, 8 cases of hysteria, 
17 mixed types, and 2 psychasthenics. Due 
to the attempt to form comparable groups, 
it differs little in age and educational level 
from its control, Normal Group 2. Relevant 
descriptive data for the four groups are 
shown in Table tr. 
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PRocEDURE 
The following instructions were used for 
oral administration: 
I am going to read a list of foods and drinks 
I want you to tell me which ones you dislike 
much that you won’t eat them. Tell me onl 
the ones which you don't like at all 


Whenever a subject mentioned a dislike 
during the reading, he was asked whether 
or not he usually refused to eat the food 
and actually disliked it. 
remarked that he had never tasted a certain 
food, so it was not marked as an aversion 


Occasionally one 


Neurotics with stomach complaints often said 
that a food caused them so much distress 
they could not eat it; such persons were 
questioned more closely, and a statement of 


TABLE 1 


Merian Ace, Grape CoMPLeTED, AND NuMBER 
OF AVERSIONS FOR NEUROTIC AND 
NorMat Groups 














Group | N AcE | GRADE AVERSIONS 

| a ee 
Neurotic 1 | 50 | 25.0 | 8.4 3.5 
Normal 1 | 100 | 18.9 11.1 | 7 
Neurotic 2 43 | 27.3 | 10.2 ‘9 
Normal 2 | 114 | 26.1 | 8.9 9 





actual dislike for the taste or texture was 
required before an aversion was scored. Fre. 
quently neurotics stated that they would like 
to eat foods which had caused gastric upset 
Psychologists interested in 
pressed aversions against actual eating be 
havior should note that refusal to eat need 
not signify actual dislike. 

The aversion score is simply the number 
marked by the examiner. 
‘stration time is seldom longer than 
nutes, including occasional question 


ing. The foods are always named in the 


validating ex 


aversions 


order shown by the numbers enclosed in 
parentheses in Table 3. 

Directions for the 
follows: 


printed list are as 


Read over the following list of foods. After 
the names of any that you DISLIKE so much 
that you refuse to eat them, make an X. Re- 
member to mark only those that you don’t like 
at all. 


The printed order of foods is the same as 
that for the oral list, and aversion scores art 
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tal number of checks. Our experi- 
ndicates that the printed list may be 
atisfactorily with subjects having as 


as seventh- or eighth-grade education. 


the oral method will be superior in every 
circumstance. 

The data of Table 3 were assembled to 
show the differentiating power of the indi 








vidual items and to display the characteristic 


RESULTS dislikes of the neurotics. Every food except 


The data in Table 2 show the obtained cantaloupes and pears is disliked by a larger 
ncy distributions and provide standards _ proportion of the neurotics than of the nor- 
future comparisons. mals. Where the difference between the neu 
rotic group and its corresponding control 


has a critical ratio of 2.0 or above, the per 


Clearly the neurotic groups contain a much 
proportion of persons with atypical 


TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTIONS OF AVERSION Scores FOR NorMAL AND Neurotic Groups 


ScoRE NeEvuRoTIC 1 NorMAL 1 NeEvurRoTIC 2 NorMaAL 2 
. — ee 
II and over = — | 4 2 
I -- — 3 I 
9 4 -= 2 I 
8 4 _— 2 o 
- 4 om 2 ra) 
6 2 — I I 
s s — 2 4 
4 6 2 I 4 
6 9 8 5 
2 7 18 4 15 
I 9 28 7 17 
( 3 43 | 9 64 
| 
N 50 | 100 45 114 
Mean 3.96 .99 4.11 1.28 





ersions than do the normal groups. The centage value for the neurotics is boldfaced. 


fferences between the mean scores of neu- Eleven items are significantly differentiating 


and normals are highly significant. for both methods of administration. Neu 


The critical ratio of the difference between rotics are especially prone to dislike grape 
means of Neurotic Group 1 and Normal fruit juice, cabbage, bean soup, and potato 
Group 1 is 7.4. The corresponding value for soup; nevertheless, their aversions fall into 


Neurotic Group 2 and Normal Group 2 is 4.6. much the same pattern as the aversions of 


As a matter of practical expediency, a cut the normal groups. The rank order correlation 
score of 2 is useful with both methods between the lists arranged according to inci 


of administration. With the oral method, dence of aversions, i.c., normal order against 


62 per cent of the neurotics and 11 per cent neurotic order, is .75 for the oral method 
the normals exceed this score. The differ- and .77 for the printed list. Foods unpopular 
ence of 51 per cent is 6.8 times its standard among normals tend to be unpopular among 
error. With the printed list, 55 per cent of neurotics; the chief difference is in the degree 
the neurotics and 16 per cent of the normals of unpopularity. 
The difference of 
39 per cent is 4.8 times its standard error. 
Although the oral method appears more 


discriminating than the printed list, dif- 


ored above 2 aversions. 
Discussion 


In explaining our results we must first ask 
whether the aversions of our subjects arose 
Although we 


ferences in sampling and the possibility of in childhood or in adult life. 


in scoring the oral method should have no conclusive evidence on this point, 


be considered. We cannot conclude that analysis of our data shows that older adults 
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have fewer dislikes than younger ones. This 
finding seems to indicate that the number of 
aversions decreases with age, at least for the 
foods on the check-list. Of course, special 
conditions such as pregnancy or unpleasant 
experiences may produce aversions to for- 
merly liked foods, but such instances are 
probably not common. According to casual 


observation dislikes arising in adult life are 


that the aversions of parents were more often 
associated with their children’s aversions jn 
a group of “feeding problems” than in q 
group of normal children. 

It is also possible that the neurotic pos 
sesses certain peculiar ways of thinking whic 
play a part in forming his aversions. Ip 
order to illuminate this possibility an explora 
tory study of the ideas associated with dis 


TABLE 3 











Foop NorMAL I NEUROTIC I NoRMAL 2 | NeEvRoTIC 2 
———_______—_____} | as Se 
Mushrooms (15) 28 | 44 | 23 38 
Cottage Cheese (10) 22 36 * 20 33 
Swiss Cheese (11) 9 26 12 31 
Tea (1) 8 30 3 18 
Bean Soup (3 ) 6 36 6 29 
Salmon (5) 6 18 8 29 
Lima Beans (12) 6 20 6 27 
Radishes (16) 4 | 18 II 2 
Cabbage (13) 3 32 5 33 
Cantaloupe (18) 3 } 10 4 o 
Potato Soup (4) 2 26 6 27 
Grapefruit Juice (2) I 30 9 33 
Beef Steak (6) I 4 3 9 
Veal Chops (7) I 18 3 20 
Chicken (8) 0 8 3 9 
Fried Eggs (9) ° 22 I 18 
Corn (14) ry) 4 I 7 
Tomatoes (17) 0 4 o 14 
Cherries (19) re) 6 2 II 
Pears (20) o 4 | 3 2 








* Boldfaced figures indicate differences between 
or above. 


most often due to contact with strange foods, 
but our list was composed largely of foods 
common enough to be tasted in childhood. 
The aversions found in the present study 
are likely to be residuals from an earlier 
period of life. 

Perhaps certain influences common to neu- 
rotic histories produced atypical food habits 
in our neurotics. A reasonable hypothesis is 
that a close relationship exists between the 
neurosis-producing factors in family life and 
the rejection of commonly liked foods. Emo- 
tional experiences at meals, faulty and capri- 
cious training methods, and fear of the new 
and strange may be involved. Possibly the 
emotional domination of the pre-neurotic 
child may result in close adherence to paren- 


tal aversion patterns. In this connection it 


is worth noting that McCarthy (2) found 


neurotic and control groups which have CR’s of 2 


liked foods was carried out with subjects not 
used in the main investigation. In an in 
formal way, a number of men were asked 
during examination to name any foods they 
would not eat. They were then asked 
whether or not these foods made them think 
of anything unpleasant or disgusting. 

Of 103 randomly selected recruits, 51 (5 
per cent) could name at least one fuod they 
disliked, but only 7 of these had any defi 
nitely unpleasant associations with the food 
When 22 neurotics were asked to name any 
disliked foods, 18 (82 per cent) mentioned 
one or more. Seven of the 18 had some 
unpleasant association and two others experi 
enced nauseous reactions without any asso 
ciated ideas. The associations of the neurotics 
differed greatly in content from those of the 


controls. For instance, cauliflower reminded 
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Foop AVERSIONS OF 


neurotic of vomit; another had the same 
iation to poorly cooked egg, and another 
itmeal One subject “can’t stand the 
t of jello ‘cause it quivers.” The “slimy 
k” of oysters was mentioned several times. 


sociations comparable to these were 


d among the controls. The most dis 
ig idea in this latter group was that 
ierkraut reminds me of rotten cabbage.” 
The results of this informal survey con- 
firm the major finding of our study insofar 
aversions are indicated by the ease with 
which they are elicited. They also suggest 
jt many neurotics have peculiar ways of 
iking—ways which emphasize the un- 
isant and disgusting. Whether or not 
is a generalized tendency of this sort 
nding to odors, sights, and sounds is a 
utter for further investigation, but it seems 
easonable to think that it is not limited to 
d aversions. 
Several practical applications of the aver 
n check-list could be made. Nutritional 
eys, school health programs, and the like 
yuld conceivably derive useful information 
it little expense. The reading level required 
low, and the scoring is easy—characteristics 
which contribute to wide usage. The rapidity 
of the technique suggests that it could well 
be used as part of questionnaires or inter 
views designed to detect maladjusted per- 
sons. For this purpose, it has the advantage 
f being an indirect approach, which is not 
likely to arouse suspicion or antagonism on 


the part of respondents. Experience has 
shown that groups other than neurotic have 
We have found that 


me epileptics with personality problems, 


gh aversion scores. 


enuretics, and psychopaths of the inadequate 
type frequently make high scores, but the 
ta are not conclusive. 
The rapidity and simplicity of the check 
derive largely from the method of item 
election. By using only foods which have 
low incidence of aversion, the distribution 
total scores becomes skewed, and the dis 
rsion is greatest among atypical scores. We 
uld afford to follow this procedure be 
we had no interest in discriminating 
tween persons having fewer than normal 
food aversions and those with a normal 
ber. It is our belief that this method of 
selection can be helpful in a number 
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of instances where the investigator is inter 
ested only in persons who are definitely ab 


normal with respect to some trait. 


SUMMARY 


The central problem of this study is to 
determine whether or not neurotic males 
differ from normal males in their food ave 
sions. The normal group was selected from 
recruits examined at a military training sta 
tion, and the neurotics were chosen from 
men discharged for inaptitude. Using a 
check-list of commonly liked foods, it was 
found that the neurotics had significantly 
more aversions than did the controls. This 
result was obtained with both printed and 
When an 


item analysis was made, 11 of the 20 items 


oral methods of administration. 


significantly differentiated the two groups 
for both methods of administration. Neu 
rotics were particularly averse to grapefruit 
juice, cabbage, bean soup, and potato soup. 

Supplementary observations revealed that 
neurotics are more prone to have unpleasant 
and disgusting associations to disliked foods 
than are normal controls. It is possible that 
neurotics have a tendency to produce un- 
pleasant ideational content which is in part 
responsible for the ease with which they form 
aversions. 

Food aversions are, in a way, reflections of 
early experiences in the home, and the dif 
ferences shown in this study are in all likeli- 
hood related to neurosis-producing factors in 
childhood. If this assumption is correct, we 
should predict that neurotics differ from nor 
mals in preferences and dislikes in other 
kinds of activity. 

As a practical suggestion, a check-list of 
food aversions could be profitably used in 
the detection of maladjusted persons. As 
direct question 


naires now employed it is rapid in adminis 


compared with most of the 


tration and scoring, and it does not arouse 
the respondent’s suspicions. Consequently 


there is less need to falsify his replies. 
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HERE are many studies of the effects of 
Weameae upon changes of attitude re- 
ported by research scholars. There have 
been relatively few studies of the effects of 
informative speaking in connected discourse 
on audience comprehension and recall. The 
problems involved in the study of the effects 
of informative spee’:ing are in some ways 
less complex, although the experimental pro- 
cedures are much the same for both types of 
studies. 

Many studies of listener comprehension 
and recall were made by educational and 
social psychologists long before the modern 
techniques of attitude testing were developed. 
We shall not take space here to refer exten- 
sively to these studies. A good summary 
may be found in Chapter VIII of Horn’s book 
entitled Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies. Horn concludes that many of the 
researches do not throw light on the prob- 
lems of presenting information in connected 
discourse. Recent emphasis on the impor- 
tance of disseminating information to the 
citizens of a democracy have focused atten- 
tion on the need for studying both informa- 
tive speaking and listening. The studies here 
reported were undertaken with the hope of 
making some contribution to the understand- 
ing of these problems. 


Purposes 
Some of the questions which were asked 
in setting up the projects reported in this 


study were: 

1. What are the comparative effects upon 
comprehension or recall of ideas presented 
by reading aloud, speaking with and without 
notes, and speaking with the use of dia- 





grams which serve as supplementary visual 
aids for the audience? 

2. What are the comparative effects of 
these methods upon immediate and delayed 
recall? 

3. How does the judged quality of the 
speaking involved affect the comprehension 
and retention of ideas? 

4. How does the judged quality of the 
oral reading affect comprehension? 

5. What are the comparative effects upon 
comprehension of material presented orally 
and the silent reading of the same material? 

6. How does the student’s knowledge that 
he will be tested on material heard affect his 
comprehension? 

7. Does the use of notes by a speaker ad- 
versely affect comprehension? 

8. What are the relationships of auditory 
comprehension as measured in this study to 
college ability tests and silent reading com 
prehension test scores? 


PROCEDURES 

Three 1500-word speeches were constructed 
upon the subject matter of elementary phys 
ics. One speech dealt with light, one with 
sound, and one with temperature. The con- 
tent materials of all speeches were checked 
for accuracy in statement by a physics teacher. 
A 40-item multiple choice test was formu 
lated for each speech. The three tests had 
odd-even reliabilities of +.92, +.88, and 
+.91 respectively. The validity of the tests 
is indicated by the following facts. A score 
of 10 points on the test was to be expected 
as a matter of chance. A group of 20 stu 
dents who reported thar they had never 
taken a course in physics did not average 
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TABLE 1 


OrpDER OF PRESENTATION OF 


SPEAKER No. 1 


SPEECH ON LIGHT 


( ip I Read 
Group II Directly Spoken 
Group III | Visual Aid 





MATERIAL IN Group I 


SPEAKER No. 2 | SPEAKER No. 3 
SPEECH ON SOUND SPEECH ON TEMPERATURE 


Directly Spoken Visual Aid 
Visual Aid Read 
Read Directly Spoken 





than 12 points on any test, while an- 
group of 20 students just completing 
irse in physics did not average under 
points on any of the tests. The differ 
in these: mean scores were statistically 


nificant. 


[The visual aid materials used with the 


group of subjects consisted of a series 


of cardboard drawings about 20x 28 inches 


eX 


( 


ize. There were placed upon a stand 
the speaker’s side when in use. They were 
tively simple drawings and notations and 
have served both as an attention 
tting factor and a supplementary stimulus 
the speakers as well as a stimulus to the 
rstanding of the auditors. 
Only subjects who reported that they had 
tt had a course in physics were used in the 
periment. Two groups of students served 
subjects. They will be noted hereafter 
Group I and Group II. Group I con- 


isted of 142 students in the first course in 
peech at Grinnel College and Group II con- 
isted of 358 students in the first course in 


h at the State University of Iowa 
I was used in the study of certain 





bles in the project and Group II was 
ted to study additional variables. In 
up I a rotating method of control of 


7 


les as indicated by Table 1 was used. 


I] three speakers in Project I talked to each 


of subjects. Although all subjects in 


sroup I heard all three speeches, any two 


; involved in any comparison were sub 


ted only to similar experiences before the 
ts were taken. The assumption was made 
it groups compared represented random 
ples of the population studied. The com- 
rability of Iowa College Ability Test scores 
r some audiences was determined and dif 
ences among them in comprehension scores 
re determined not to be the result of dif- 


ferences in “general intelligence.” All three 
speakers in Group I were rated as superior 
speakers by students who listened to them. 
Their average ratings were from 6.1 to 7.1 
on a g-point scale. The validity of these 
ratings is shown by ratings of a second audi 
| 


ne 


ence which closely parallel the ratings of t 
first. These data are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Project ONE 


SPEAKERS RATINGS 











| 2s sz 
4c 
2 
=, 
Zc 
o nN 
Superior Speakers 
sbae do nts y 
Speaker Presenting the Ma- 
terial on Light 
Reading Presentation 6.7 6.6 
Directly Spoken Presentation 6.8 6.8 
Visual Aid Presentation . #. 7.2 
Speaker Presenting the Ma- 
terial on Sound 
Reading Presentation 6.6 6 
Directly Spoken Presentation 6.8 6.9 
Visual Aid Presentation 7.1 7. 
Speaker Presenting the Ma 
terial on Temperature 
Reading Presentation 6.2 6.5 
Directly Spoken Presentation 6.4 6.1 
Visual Aid Presentation 6.7 6.8 


The second project was carried out with 
Group II to increase the number of vari 
ables to be studied. Eleven different speakers 
and readers were used with the subjects in 


Group Il. The average audience rating, 
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Project Two 


SPEAKERS RATINGS 


j 
| 

NuMBER OF RATINGS M | SD 
| 





Good Speakers 


18 5-67 | «34 
16 | 5.69 21 
19 | 6. 0 | -50 
2 6.00 | -43 
19 5.67 -506 


Poor Speakers 


18 | 4.20 . 86 
17 | @ge [| .92 
19 | 4.00 | -53 
Reapers’ RATINGS 
Good Readers 
18 5.50 36 
19 | 5-43 | 5x 
2 | $.23 | 27 
Poor Readers 
17 | 4.06 | 36 
16 | 4.25 .05 
33 4.12 .96 





found to be comparatively lower than ratings 
of speakers for Group I, is indicated by 
Table 2. The speakers used in the second 
experiment were freshmen. Speakers were 
selected for this project upon the basis of 
instructor’s judgments on the quality of their 
speaking and reading performances. The in- 
structor’s ratings are validated by listeners’ 
ratings, and, in the comprehension test data, 
by test scores. Speakers selected as good per- 
formers did either speaking or reading only. 
Speakers selected as inferior performers did 
both speaking and reading. Auditors in all 
groups used a simple 9-point graphic rating 
scale upon which they recorded their judg- 
ments of the quality of the speaking or read- 
ing done. In all groups except those which 
were told that they were to be tested follow- 
ing the speech the ostensible purpose for 
listening to the speech or reading was to get 
this rating. know that 
they were to take a comprehension test until 
after they had completed the speaker rating. 
Table 2 indicates the results of this rating. 
material as a 


Listeners did not 


who presented 


Speakers 


speech memorized it thoroughly, and were 
prompted in rehearsal until they could pr 
sent the speech verbatim. No directions wer 
given on speaking except that speakers y 

required to present the material in the ma 
under study 





ner involved in the variable 
such as with or without visual aid of note 
and so forth, and to speak as effectively 
they could. 

Readers had speech manuscripts 24 hour 
before they were read to the audiences and 
were heard at least once by the experimenter 
in rehearsal. 


TABLE 3 
Scores ON IMMEDIATE RECALL UNDER Dir 


FERENT CIRCUMSTANCES FOR Group | 


Mean Scores and SD’s of All the Scores on 
Each of the Three Speeches for Immediate Reca 














SPEECH N | M | SD 

prey 
On Light 142 25.77 | 6.25 
On Sound 142 | 28.38 5.65 
On Temperature | 142 | 27.99 | 4.5 


' 





Mean Scores, SD’s, and CR's of the Types of 
Presentation in All Speeches for Immediate Recal 























PRESENTATION | N M SD 
Reading | 142 25.60 | 5.0 
Directly Spoken | 142 26.80 5.85 
Visual Aid | 142 | 30.70 4.87 
Critical Ratios 
PRESENTATIONS | CR 





Reading and Directly Spoken I 
Reading and Visual Aid 7.8 
Directly Spoken and Visual Aid E 





The procedure followed in presenting the 
material and in testing involved the follow 
ing steps: Ratings scales were distributed and 
explained to the audience. The speaker wa 
simply introduced as a fellow student w! 
would speak or read to them on the subject 
announced, After the performance the rating 


scales were collected and the test materials 











M 








enter 


firet 





"hey were given 
test 


d to the listeners. 


nation about a delayed recall 
was given to certain groups in class 
end of a four-weeks’ period. Subjects 
itisfactory evidence of taking the proj 
riously and appeared to cooperate whole 
ly The silent reading groups read 

hes in the classroom under condi 
omparable to those in which the speak- 
was done and the test was then admin- 


d The 


were 


receiving othe 
told that 


hearing the speech they would be tested 


only groups 


tions those who were 


ideas. This group is referred to as the 
mmpted listening” group. 


DaTA 
| 


les 3 and 4 present the principal data 
first comparisons to be made for the 


TABLE 4 


s oN DeLayep RECALL UNDER DIFFERENT 


CIRCUMSTANCES FOR Group | 


n Scores and SD’s of All the S« yn the 

> ch for Delayed Recall 

SPEECH N M SD 

I ght i2 19.4 4.12 

Sound 12¢ 21.42 3 

Temperature 120 21.13 5.51 
Scores, SD’s, and CR’s of the Ty pes f 


tion in All Speeches for Delayed Recall 


A N N M SD 
} 
ing 12 19.39 5.29 
t Spoken 12 20.57 83 
al Aid 12 21.73 2¢ 
Critical Ratios 

PRESENTATIONS CR 
ng nd Directly Spoken 95 
und Visual Aid 2.70 
tly Spoken and Visual Aid 1.60 


group of subjects. Test scores for imme 
comprehension and recall suggest the 


wing conclusions: 
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1. There were no significant differences 
among speeches in the amount of material 
recalled. 

2. The speeches presented with visual aids 
produced a greater amount of recall than 
speeches presented without visual aids. 

Test (after 


weeks) suggest the following conclusion: 


scores for delayed recall four 

3. Speech with the use of visual aids prob 
ably produces a greater amount of delayed 
than 


aids, but 


retention speeches presented without 


visual this method is not much 


better than the method of directly spoken 
material. 
General conclusions of the study in Group 


I indicate that a short speech may cause: 


4. A. significant amount of immediate 
learning, 

5. A significant amount of delayed recall, 
and that even under the best circumstances 

6. A significant amount of forgetting 
occurs 


Table 5 presents data on the second major 


group of subjects. Significant critical ratios 


for various comparisons indicat that: 


1. Good speakers produced a_ greater 


amount of recall than poor speakers. 
2. Good speakers produced a_ greater 
amount of recall than good readers 
3. Silent reading produced a_ greater 
amount of recall than listening to poor 
readers 
Sil ding luced vreater 
4. o1lient reading produces a _ greater 


amount of recall than average speaking when 
listeners were told they might be tested. 

5. Poor speakers with a good speech did 
| 


produce a significant, although comparatively 


ineffective, amount of learning. 

6. Poor oral readers of a good speech pro- 
duced a significant, although comparatively 
ineffective, amount of learning 

A comparison of the average intelligence 
that 
result of dif 


test scores for groups would indicate 


these differences were not the 


ferences in general intelligence. 
contains data 


that 


on correlations of 


the achievement in 


suggests 


listening may depend upon qualities quite 


independent of those which produce high 


ores on the Iowa Qualifying Examina 
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tion or the Cooperative Test of Reading 
Comprehension. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. It is possible by the technique used in 
this project to measure fairly precisely the 
amount of information of certain types dis- 
seminated by various methods of audience 
stimulation. 

2. The comparative effectiveness of speak- 
ing and oral reading as methods of present- 
ing material depends upon the quality of 
There is a significant differ- 
ence between speaking and reading even 
when both are good. Both good speaking 
and reading have greater audience effects 
than poor speaking and reading. Good read- 


performance. 


ing is distinctly superior to poor reading. 


Poor speaking seems to be the least effect 
method of presenting informative materials 
There was more difference between the re 
sults obtained from the good and _ poor 
speakers than between the good and poor 
readers. 
may disseminate a significant amount of in 
formation in a short, well-prepared spex 
There is a direct relationship between 
quality of speaking performance and 
amount of material recalled. The superior 
speakers of the first group secured t! 
greatest amount of recall, the good speaker 
of the second group produced an averagi 
amount of recall, and the poor speakers of 
the second group produced least recall. 


Even poor speakers and readers 


3. When material was presented with visual 
aids it was more effective for immediate r 


TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON OF COMPREHENSION TEsT Scores FoR Various LisTENERS IN GrouP II 


























| 
| | MEAN SE oF THE 
Ro M | SD DIFFERENCE DIFFERENCE CR 
tesa fans iO Sncandliccadanaail 
| | 
1. Comparison of Good and Poor | 
Speakers ‘ 
Good 37 | 23.95 | 5-37 7-37 1.38 | 5.34 
Poor 35 | 16.58 6.30 | 
2. Comparison of Good and Poor | 
Readers | 
Good 63 | 20.81 4.62 1.18 .96 5.28 
Poor | 66 | 19.63 6.27 
sy at | <a ae De 
3. Effect of Test Motivation | 
Prompted Listeners | 93 22.09 6.00 1.47 89 1.47 
Listeners Not Prompted |} 93 | 20.62 6.18 
4 Effect of Notes | 
With Notes 54 | 22.94 5.31 26 1.11 
Without Notes | 54 | 22.68 5.67 
— ee ee r —. —E —— _ 
5. Comparison of Good and Poor 
Readers and Speakers 
Good | 120 22.68 5.55 | 3.91 83 4.71 
Poor 119 18.77 | 7-20 | 
6. Comparison of Good Speakers 
and Good Readers 
Good Speakers | 41 | 25.55 4.95 4.88 1.09 4.48 
4.72 


Good Readers | 20.67 
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TABLE 5 (Continuep) 


MEAN | SE or THE 
N M SD | DitrFERENCE DIFFERENCE | 
. — Seo * =" — = | . 
| 
Comparison of Poor Speakers 
nd Poor Readers | 
Poor Speakers 35 14.33 6.39 3.83 2.03 | 1.89 
Poor Readers 33 | 18.16 5.34 | 
| 
ee ee ee | + 
| 
8. Comparison of Good Oral | | 
Reading and Silent Reading 
Good Oral Reading 2 20.01 5.31 | 4-70 '.22 | 3.85 
Silent Reading 2 | 24.71 5-91 | 
” — ee — .- — ———— 
, | | 
Comparison of Poor Oral 
Reading and Silent Reading 
Poor Oral Reading 33 18.16 5.34 6.55 1.69 3.86 
Silent Reading 42 24.7! 5.91 | 
Comparison of Prompted Lis- 
tening and Silent Reading 
Prompted Listening 52 21.43 6.09 4.31 1.15 3.75 
Silent Reading 52 | 25.74 5.7 | 
| } | 
— — icine, tm: ‘tae ——— = SEE —_ — — 
11. Comparison of Good Speaking 
and Silent Reading 
Good Speaking |} 4! 25.55 4-95 84 | 1.19 71 
Silent Reading | 42 | 24.71 5.91 
' ] 
= SS ae ee a | . 
2. Comparison of Poor Speakers 
ind No-Speech Group 
Poor Speakers 17 19.41 5.55 7.20 1.48 4.81 
No Speech 21 | 12.29 4-59 
13. Comparison of Poor Readers 
and No-Speech Group 
Poor Readers 17 | 17.0 4.74 4.76 1.52 | 3-13 
No Speech “i 8 4-59 





TABLE 6 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE TESTS 
TEsTs r 


’ . | 
1 Qualifying Examination and Co- | 
rative Reading Comprehension | +.96 
A Qualifying Examination and 
Auditory Comprehension T 
rative Reading Comprehension 
and Auditory Comprehension + .27 





call than when presented without the use of 
such aids. The comparative effectiveness of 
this method of presenting material was not 
significantly superior for delayed recall. 

4. While 


amount of the material during a four-weeks’ 


subjects forget a _ significant 


interval, they also retained a _ significant 


amount of information during this period. 
5. Subjects who knew that they were to be 


tested retained on the average somewhat 


more material than subjects who. were not 
told that they were to be tested. 
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6. The use of notes by the speaker (when 
well handled) did not prove a detriment 
to the comprehension of material by the 
audience. 

7. Students who listened to good or su- 
perior speaking, especially when visual aids 
were used, retained somewhat more mate- 
rial than when they read the same material 
silently. On the average they retained more 
material from silent reading than from listen- 


ing to average or poor readers and poor 
speakers. 

8. Auditory comprehension as measured by 
the tests of this experiment had only a loy 
although positive correlation with college 
ability test scores and with silent read 
ing comprehension. These results suggest 
the importance of specific training in 
listening for the improvement of auditory 
comprehension. 








nan 














BY GREGORY 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON RORSCHACH RECORDS 


A. KIMBLE * 


State University of lowa 


nw the research reported here the Rorschach 
| test was given twice to the same group 
subjects, once under standard testing con- 
jitions, and once in a social situation. The 
mary problem investigated in the experi- 
nt involved the question of whether or 


the test would consistently reflect, by a 
> in test records, the effect of changing 
the test situation. Related to this primary 
oblem was a further questiou: What 





changes in the personality (as conceived by 
Rorschach) are expressed in these changes 
t performance? 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 
The subjects used in this experiment were 
1 Northwestern University students, 6 male 
All appeared normal and 
well adjusted. The Rorschach test, how- 


ind Fe female. 


er, gave evidence that one subject was 
riously neurotic. The protocol of another 


trot 


gly resembled that obtained in cases of 
the so-called psychopathic personality. 
The experiment was set up so that each 
bject took the Rorschach test twice: once 
(a control test) under standard testing con- 
ditions; and once (the experimental test) in 
a social situation. At least a week, and not 
ore than two weeks, was allowed to elapse 
fter the first administration of the test be- 
the second test was given. Nine of the 
14 subjects took the first test in the social 
situation and the second test in the standard 
The other five subjects took the 
wo tests in the standard-social sequence. 


situation. 


The tests in the standard situation were 
given in the psychology laboratory where 
ideal testing conditions could be approxi- 


* The writer wishes to express his indebtedness 

Dr. W. L. Valentine, Northwestern University, 
inder whose direction this research was carried 
ut, and to Dr. S. J. Beck, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, whose advice and criticism in scor- 
ing and interpreting many of the test records was 
indispensable. 





mated In the administration of the test 
under social stimulation it seemed desirable 
to find a situation that approached as nearly 
Accord- 
ingly, these tests were administered in the 
cafeteria at Scott Hall, the Northwestern 
student union, and certain other precautions 


as possible a “real life” situation. 


were taken. The subject was never warned 
in advance that he was to be tested in the 
social situation. There were always at least 
two other people present when the test was 
given under these conditions. And the test 
was never administered experimentally in 
the social situation when there was in the 
group a person toward whom the experi- 
menter felt the subject held any animosity. 
The result of demanding these very elemen- 
tary requirements of the social situation was 
that under these conditions the situation was 
intimate and friendly; the behavior of the 
subject free and spontaneous. Characteristi- 
cally the subject looked upon the experiment 
as an intriguing sort of parlor game. 


RESULTS 

The protocols from the 14 subjects were 
averaged for each situation so that two com- 
posite records were obtained representing the 
subjects’ mean performance on each of the 
Rorschach variables under each condition of 
test administration. The composite protocols 
appear in Table 1.7 

An inspection of the two records in Table 
1 reveals that the test performances in the 
two situations were in most ways compar- 
able. The average number of responses is 
almost identical. Their distribution among 
whole responses, detail responses, and rare 


There 


are indications of a very slight tendency 


detail responses is about the same. 


toward the production of more whole re- 


1 The scoring follows the system used by Beck 
in 1942 except that Z (organization) values have 
not been computed. 
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TABLE 1 


Composite RorscHAacH Protocots OBTAINED 
BY AVERAGING INDIVIDUAL RECORDS IN 
THE STANDARD AND IN THE 
SoctaL SITUATION 


Recorp A 
SociaL SITUATION 
R48 
W 10.43 M 6.5 F+% 76 
M, FY 93 
D 33.14 M, FC 28 H 22 
M, CI .50 
Dr 5.21 FC 2.21 A% 38 
~ == CF 2.29 
48.78 Cc 2.07 P 5.78 
FC, Y .4 
CF, Y .07 S 2.85 
FY 2.79 
Y 21 
F-+- 23.14 
F— 6.5 
F ® 5 
47-56 


E/B=8.21/7.43 
Recorp B 


STANDARD SITUATION 


R —50 
W 9.07 M 8.14 Fr% 74 
M, FY -50 
D 35.28 M, FC .28 H% 24 
M, CF .50 
Dr 5.64 FC 2.43 A% 38 
———- CF 2.14 
49.99 C o9t P 5.87 
FC, Y .29 
CF, Y .07 S 3.99 
FY 2.71 
Y 21 
F+ 24.57 
F— 6.36 
y= -99 
49.90 


E/B=9.42/5.20 


* Responses which could not be scored either 
F+ or F—, according to available norms. 


sponses in the social situation. And there is 
a further, equally slight, suggestion that the 
social situation resulted in the production of 
fewer space responses. Psychologically this 
would mean that the individua! in the social 
situation tends to think more in terms of 
generalities and to be less critical than he 
is in a solitary situation. Although these are 


effects that one might expect in the social 
situation, the results of this experiment can 
not be regarded as conclusive evidence be 
cause these effects appeared too inconsistently 

The important differences that occur 
these group records are found in the exper; 
ence balance (E/B), the ratio between the 
number of movement responses and the color 
sum: 9.42 M/5.20 C in the standard situa 
tion, and 8.21 M/7.43 C in the social situa 
tion. Fisher’s test applied to the data from 
which these differences were obtained yields 
a t-value of 2.78 for the difference between 
color sums and a ¢-value of .49 for the dif 
ference in the number of movement re 
sponses. The ¢value for the differences in 
the color sum is significant at the 2-per-cent 
level of confidence. This means that th 
obtained differences in this measure would 
occur by chance less than twice in a hundred 
repetitions of the experiment, and that, there 
fore, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
experimentally obtained differences were the 
result of differences in the experimental situa 
tions. The tvalue for the differences in the 
number of movement responses is not sta 
tistically significant. 

It is particularly important to observe that 
the changes in the various forms of color 
response occurring in the social situation are 
fairly constant from subject to subject. The 
socia] situation produced a rise in the C-sum 
in 11 of the 14 cases. In the other three 
cases there was no change in this measure 
from one situation to the other. In no case 
did a lower color sum appear in the record 
taken in the social situation than appeared 
in the record taken in the standard situation 
Of the three cases in which no change in C 
was observed, two were the cases that had, 
upon the basis of the first Rorschach, been 
diagnosed as psychopathic.2 And, ir the 
other case, the standard situation produced 
13 more M responses than the social situa 
tion which means that relatively, even in this 
case, the social situation produced a greater 


2 This would suggest that psychopathology 
may, as has often been hypothesized, develop as 
a very rigid personality pattern which, by its very 
rigidity, maintains within strict limits a working 
relationship between the individual and his en- 
vironment. Two cases can, of course, be con- 
sidered no more than suggestive. 
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of color responses. In passing, it 
t be pointed out that, considering the 
ncy with which these changes occurred, 
in hardly be interpreted as bearing 
important relationship to the test-retest 
Of the three cases in which no change 
rred, two took the tests in the social 
dard sequence; one in the standard 
| sequence. 
[he most striking difference between the 
posite protocols is found in the differ 
in the frequency with which pure 
responses occurred: .71 in the standard 
1ation, and 2.07 in the social situation. 


INTERPRETATION 


The presence of a statistically significant 
ference between the two protocols obtained 

he two situations used in this experiment 
ates that the first problem with which 
research was concerned has been un 
cally answered. The test was sensitive 
differences in testing situation and has 

rded the effect of this difference upon 
personality structure consistently. From 
fact follows the practical sugyestion that 
Rorschach test may become a valuable 
ental instrument to be used to in 

gat the effect of different kinds of 
ronmental stimulation upon the person 

ty. In discussing the nature of the per 
nality change that occurs in the social 
situation (according to these experimental 
results), it is important first to consider the 
epted meaning of the Rorschach symbols 
in which the significant changes occurred, 
.e., M and C. 
terpretation, the movement and color answers 


According to traditional in- 


to the cards are respectively representatives 
f the introvertive and extravertive compo- 

nts of the personality. A predominance of 

yvernent answers indicates introversion. A 
predominance of color answers suggests the 
ravertive type. Bochner and Halpern (2) 
summed up Rorschach’s point of view 


riey as follows: 


Whether an individual is extratensive or in- 
troversive is determined primarily by the ratio 
tween M and C responses. Since M responses 

4 measure of inner-living and creativity, we 

in them a guage of the individual’s intro- 
tendencies. On the other hand, the color 

nses, representing as they do the direct 
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response to environmental stimuli, serve as a 
measure of extratensitivity. If the movement 
answers are more numerous, we are dealing with 


an introversive person. If the color sum is 
greater than the number of movement answers, 
then the individual is extratensive. (pp. 52-53) 


It will be recalled that the composite pro 
tocol from the social situation showed fewer 
M responses and a sstatistically significant 
higher color sum than a similar record ob 
tained in a standard testing situation. Fol 
lowing Bochner and Halpern, then, this is 
to say that, in the social situation used in 
this experiment, the individual becomes dis 
tinctly more extraverted than he is in a 
solitary situation. 

There are to be found in the Rorschach 
literature at least two rather different ex 
planations for the changes in test perform 
ance that occurred in the two situations used 
in the experiment. To illustrate the first 


explanation, Bochner and Halpern say: 


Mood of course plays a part in determining the 


number and kind of color answers a person will 
give A person in an elated, happy frame of 
mind is receptive to most stimuli. . His 
protocol will show more CF than are generally 
found in an average record as well as some C 


It will be recalled that the social situation 
employed in this experiment was a friendly 
one involving only a small number of 
people, and that it was kept as nearly as 
possible devoid of the laboratory atmosphere 
The effect of putting the subject into this 
intimate, friendly situation was to relax him 
and to put him into a frame of mind which 
Bochner and Halpern might describe as 
elated and happy. The fact that, under these 
conditions, there appeared a greater number 
of color answers argues in favor of the sug 
gestion that more color answers are made 
by a person in an “elated, happy frame of 
mind.” 

3ut Rorschach says (and now we come to 


the second possible interpretation) : 


The experience type is, however, not an entirely 
fixed feature of the personality. The state 
of being in “good humor” for example results in 
a normal ambiequal experience type. . I must 
note, however, that all my subjects in “good 
humor” were introversives. (3, p. 94) 


Now, Rorschach’s phrase, “good humor,” de 
scribes just as well as Bochner and Halpern’s 
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“elated, happy frame of mind” the emotional 
condition of the subjects of this experiment 
when they were in the social situation.? And 
it develops that Rorschach’s observation that 
good humor tends to produce an ambiequal 
experience type is verified in this experiment. 
The ratio of the average number of M re- 
sponses to the average C-sum for the stand- 
ard testing situation was 9.42/5.20. The same 
ratio for the social situation was 8.21/7.43. 
Subtracting the average C-sum from the aver- 
age number of M’s in the protocol for the 
standard situation yields a difference of 4.22 
which may be considered as a measure of 
the degree to which the experience type is 
not ambiequal in this situation. The same 
subtraction for the social situation gives 
a difference of .78. The experience type, 
under these conditions, has become almost 
exactly ambiequal. But, it will be recalled, 
Rorschach pointed out that the subjects in 
whom he had obtained an effect similar to 
this had all been introverts. An analysis of 
the individual test records that the 
same is true for the subjects of this experi- 
ment. Twelve of the 14 subjects tested intro- 
versive. Thus the question of whether the 
results of this experiment support Bochner 
and Halpern’s contention that a good mood 
produces more color responses or whether 


shows 


they are in line with Rorschach’s observa- 
tion that it produces (at least in introversive 
subjects) a tendency for the experience type 
to approach the ambiequal must remain 
unanswered here. 

But, whichever of the alternative explana- 
tions of these results utimately turns out to 
be correct, the wider implication of the find- 
ings is clear. 

The view that personality is an entity 
independently of situa- 
There have been 
imply 


operating entirely 
tional variables is illusory. 
many psychologists whose writings 


that personality is some kind of existence, 


3It may be recalled that Rorschach distin- 
guishes between the mood which he calls good 
humor and the elated state characteristic of certain 
phases and types of the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. The writer has obviously interpreted 
Bochner and Halpern’s term, “elated, happy 
frame of mind,” as a rough equivalent of 
Rorschach’s term, humor,” rather than 
equivalent to what he calls elation. 


*"g ” rd 


sufficient unto itself, which could be consid 
ered as the driving force which moves the 
individual to action (a person behave 
as he does because he is introverted extra 
verted, oversexed, or what not). Kretschmer. 
McDougall, and psychoanalysts are 
examples. 

More recently, the trend in psychology has 
been toward regarding behavior as a func 
tion, not only of the individual involved 
but also as depending upon the situation in 
which the behavior occurs. But among psy 
chologists who are interested in the stud 
of personality there still exists a tendency t 
consider extraversion, 
nance, or any one of a number of person 
centered traits as the prime determiner 
kuman behavior. In the results of this study 
we have evidence that personality must not 
be conceived as a thing apart from the 
environment. We find the subject, not be 
having in a particular way because he is an 
introvert or an extravert, but becoming more 


many 


introversion, domi 


or less introverted or extraverted depending 
upon the situation in which he finds hin 


1 


self. It must, however, be pointed out that 
the complete personality does not underg 
an alteration with situational changes. Th 
results of this study indicate that only a few 
of the dimensions of personality change wit! 
such changes in situation as were used in 
this experiment. It may be that, if the effects 
of placing the individual in situations other 
than the social one used in this experiment 
were investigated, we would find different 
aspects of the personality being affected. The 
exact nature of such changes is, of course, 
an empirical question, to be answered only 
on the basis of future experimentation. 

In conclusion, one point of a practical 
nature needs to be made. In the light of 
these results, it would seem that the Ror 
schach test is a somewhat unstable instrument 
in that the Rorschach protocol is easily sus 
From 


the outcome of this experiment it is obvious 


ceptible to environmental influence. 


that social stimulation characteristically leads 
to a somewhat different type of Rorschach 
obtained in the ordinary 
And it is not unlikely that 


result from that 
testing situation. 
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- environmental influences will affect test 


its in other (as yet undetermined) ways. 
:portant point is this: If the Rorschach 


to be used with a maximum relia- 

it is imperative that the conditions of 

t administration (instructions, situational 

les) be held as rigidly constant as pos- 

from test to test in order to eliminate 

ibles such as that used experimentally in 
investigation 
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nN the examining 
I malingerers with the Rorschach and other 
tests, a specific type of performance on the 
Rorschach has been noted to occur with many 
The cases we have in 
mind are those in which there was a very 


course of suspected 


of these individuals. 


strong suspicion that the patient’s subjective 
physical complaints such as incapacitating 
headache and backache were being delib- 
erately simulated in order to avoid duty and 
to obtain a medical survey. The type of 
Rorschach performance observed, which was 
quite out of keeping with the patient’s other 
test performances and with his general be- 
havior, consisted in an extraordinarily meager 
total number of interpretations, a very slow 
reaction time, frequent failure to interpret 
plates (including the easier plates such as I 
and V), occasional failure to give the most 
common popular responses (e.g., bat or butter- 
fly to Plates I and V), and a general attitude 
of perplexity and pained compliance toward 
the Rorschach test situation. In addition, it 
often happened that, as the examiner sat by 
the side of and slightly behind him, the 
patient would glance furtively at the ex- 
aminer apparently to learn what he was 
doing and what his reaction to the patient's 
behavior was. 

The Rorschach pattern described above, 
i.c., low total number of responses, complete 
failure to respond, slow reaction time, and 
constrained attitude, may be found in certain 
other conditions—in organic defect states, in 
retarded depressions, occasionally with para- 
noid individuals, possibly also with some 
It is usually easy enough to rule 
out the first two possibilities (organic defect 
state and depression) both from clinical ob- 


hysterics. 


* This article has been released for publication 
by the Division of Publications of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the United States Navy. 
The opinions and views set forth are those of the 
writer and are not to be construed as reflecting 
the policies of the Navy Department. 
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the evidence of other 
The third possibility 
(paranoid state) should also become evident 
The final possi 
bility—that of an hysterical disorder—remains 
a problem for differentiation. 
a problem which will not often arise since 


servation and from 


test performances. 
with continued observation. 
However, it is 


the great majority of hysterics will give the 
type of performance usually associated with 
psychoneurosis and not the extremely con 
stricted pattern described above. Only an 
occasional case thought to be “hysterical” will 
give the type of performance considered 
here. 

This type of Rorschach performance is de. 
termined, in all probability, by the patient's 
general attitude of extreme mistrust and fear 
of being “caught.” In this respect, the basis 
for the performance may be considered to be 
essentially similar to the mechanism under- 
lying the constricted performances of some 
paranoid personalities, i.e., a strong basic 
anxiety with a suspicious, cautious attitude 
and a determination not “to give oneself 
away.” 

A striking feature of the situation is the 
radical difference between the Rorschach per 
formance and the rest of the patient's be 
Given a task of a rational and 
understandable nature, such as an intelligence 
test, the patient behaves normally. But given 
the unfamiliar, seemingly irrational task of 
interpreting inkblots, the patient “smells a 
rat” and becomes excessively cautious. A 
specific example should make the situation 
clear. 


havior. 


Case Report: A 22-year-old Marine private 
with four months of service was admitted to the 
sick list with the complaint of pain in both feet 
radiating up the sides of the legs and encircling 
the knee caps. He alleged that the pain pr 


1 The question naturally arises as to how truly 
“hysterical” this small group of patients is and 
to what extent conscious factors are playing a 
role in the production of their symptoms. 
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1 from marching standing for any 
time. He stated that he had had this 
r ten years but that it had become 
joining the Marine Corps At one 
tated that he had the pain both night 
ind that it was not particularly affected 
stated that 

led to pain but that his legs 





it On another occasion he 
ng or walking 
bother him when he was resting. He 
with a waddling gait 
ft school in the fourth 
making a rather poor aca 
H tated that he 


baseball 


year of high 
lemic rec- 
football, 


1 schoc y| 


had _ played 
while in _ higl 
a defense plant at an excel- 
being 


worked in 
lary for two years prior to his 
ical examination including X-ray, labora- 
The psychiatric 


“‘self-assertive, 


etc., Was negative 
nt found him to be a 
yastic individual who has complained of dis- 
rather bizarre distribution 
vhich have, he states, bothered him for the past 
ars but however, have not pre- 
1 him from indulging in competitive sports 
igh school or from successfully retaining a 
job for two years prior to enlistment.” 
hological Examination: Examiner was cor- 
questioned patient sympathetically concern- 
ng his complaints and discussed his life history 
him. An excellent rapport was established 
patient talked freely and spontaneously about 


mplaints, past history, and future prospects. 


ng pains with a 


which, 


He had a good job of a sedentary nature waiting 
m at home. He claimed that he was unable 
eet the physical requirements of Marine 

Corps dut When the possibility of obtaining 

type of sedentary work in the Marine 

( was mentioned to him, he stated that he 

wished to return home for special medical 


neotion 
On the mental tests, reaction time was normal, 
mprehension ready, and performance even. A 
average intelligence level (IQ 90-95) was 
ated. Throughout the examination, patient 
made many spontaneous re- 
rks and it was evident that the interview was 
t unpleasant to him. However, when presented 
Rorschach test, he quieted down imme- 
nd assumed an attitude of constraint and 
His performance was as follows: 


rsed_ readily, 
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Number of Responses .#) 


Number of Failures—5 
Time—14 minutes 

I. I can’t see anything in it 

anything (looks at card for 2 


I. Cou of bugs fighting (“whole’ re- 
sponse; sees the usual men as bugs) 
I No response; looks at card for 2 minutes, 
I seconds) 
Some kind of animal fur; somebody did 
} ] 


job of skinning (“whole” response) 
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V. Island (“whol response; mountainous 
island; sees different heights) 

VI. (No respon looks at f 62 
seconds) 

VII Rock formation f an arch (“whol 
I p ns 

VIII. That could be a flower there (red-brown 
detail ) 
Parts of a leaf (“whol respon 
white spac parts eaten off; notes dif 
ferent colors indicating turning of color 
of leaf 

IX. I can’t make anything out of this one 
(looks at card for 44 seconds) 


X. I can’t make anything out of this one 
either (looks at card for 43 seconds) 


It will be noted that this performance, con 
sisting of a total of six responses with five 
failures to respond, shows a degree of con 
striction and/or poverty of ideation of almost 
psychotic proportions. It is quite inconsistent 
with all the rest of the patient’s behavior. 
If his complaints had an organic basis, such 
a performance as this would not be expected 
nor is this the typical performance of a 
psychoneurotic, despite the predilection for 
failure on the colored cards. A_ tenable 
hypothesis is that it is probably conditioned 
by the extremely cautious attitude of a 
malingerer who is somewhat bewildered by 
this new, unfamiliar situation and who is 
determined not to betray himself. 

In examining such individuals, it is well 
to assume a hearty, cordial and sympathetic 
attitude, implying to the patient that, what 
think, the 
believes in the reality of the patient’s symp 


This will 


relax and behave spontaneously so that possi 


ever anyone else may examiner 


toms. encourage the patient to 
bilities like depression, extreme anxiety, or 
organic defect state can be ruled out in the 
event that the type of Rorschach performance 
described occurs. As stated above, the contrast 
between the Rorschach and the other aspects 
of the patient’s behavior the striking fea 


ture of the situation In this respect, the 


psychologist is in an especially strategic posi 


tion to observe this sequence of behavioral 
events since he can indicate to the patient 
that he is not a physician and can “sympa 
thize” with him as one layman to another. 


e€ can even aaroiuy nt na 12 too has 
H lroitly hint that he t I 
1ac 1e experience of having physical pains 
had the ex f having physical 
fully appreciated by the 


This 


which were not 


callous physicians. should have the 








96 
effect of further encouraging the patient to 
be spontaneous so that, in the event that 
an extremely constricted Rorschach perform- 
ance is made, its significance will be all the 
clearer. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that 
this discussion concerns patients suspected of 
simulating certain physical complaints and 
does not necessarily apply to the problem of 
the simulation of mental defect or disease.” 


2 For a discussion of the use of psychological 
test methods in the investigation of simulated 


mental defect, see: Hunt, W. A., & Older, H. J. 
Detection of malingering through psychometric 
tests. U. S. nav. med. Bull., 1943, 41, 1318-1323. 
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The findings presented above, while lacking 
statistical support in terms of a large number 
of cases, are nevertheless reported at this time 
because of their intrinsic interest and in the 
hope that military psychologists and psychi 
atrists who are familiar with the Rorschach 
will test the idea empirically and evaluate it 
in the light of their own experience. A care. 
ful study of the whole question is indicated 
A systematic investigation which would in 
clude a comparison of the performances of 
suspected malingerers, hysterics, and patients 
with known somatic disease 
results of considerable practical value and 
theoretical interest. 


should yield 
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A NOTE ON THE RELIABILITY OF THE THEMATIC 


APPERCEPTION TEST 


BY ROSS HARRISON AND JULIAN B 


ROTTER 


The Armored School, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


vas first developed by Morgan and Mur- 
=), has come into increasing clinical 
ation during recent years and is begin- 
to collect a sizeable literature. The pro- 
involves presenting pictures to subjects 
ire then asked to relate stories concern- 
pictures. The examiner or analyst 

ts by close study of the narrative 
to formulate conclusions concerning 
personality of the subject, both in its 
tual and conative-affective 
sic hypothesis of projective techniques, 
h maintains that the individual projects 
its, attitudes, strivings, problems, and 


T e Thematic Apperception Test, which 


aspects. 


xes into his “creation,” has been veri- 

fed for the ff€matic experimen- 
y (2) and clinically (3, 4, 6, 8). 

One issue that calls for exploration is reli- 

The establishment of validity gen- 

presupposes reliability in psychological 


method 


However, the usual psychometric con- 
n of the reliability or consistency of the 
ring instrument cannot hold for clini- 
projective techniques based on entirely 
nt principles from the typical psycho- 

tests. For clinical purposes the con- 
ern is not with whether the individual over 
a period of time relates the same narratives 
but with the significant material that emerges 
from story analysis regardless of story varia- 
tion from one occasion to another. This 
poses a legitimate problem, particularly as it 
ffects the question of the extent to which 
thematic analyses deal with more or less 
enduring personality characteristics or with 
the temporary superficial content of the mo- 
ment, but statistical treatment of this prob- 
lem is not easy. Moreover, the present 
pictures do not easily fall into equated 
pairs nor are there available any equivalent 
sets, whereas giving the same pictures on 
different occasions creates difficulties both in 


terms of subject motivation and in the fact 
that the pictures are not phenomenally the 
Another conception of reliability is 
the consistency with which conclusions can 
be derived from the analysis of the same 


same, 


thematic stories by two or more examiners. 
It is with this latter interpersonal conception 
of reliability, which is a primary considera- 
tion if the test is to be used as an experi- 
mental technique, that we shall be concerned 
here. 


PROCEDURE 

The work on which the present note is 
based stems as a by-product of a larger in- 
vestigation on the selection of officer candi- 
dates in the Armored Officer Candidate 
School at Fort Knox. The Thematic Apper 
ception Test was employed as part of a trial 
battery for evaluating the emotional stability 
of candidates. 
test for all candidates it was considered desir 


As prerequisite to using the 


able to secure some measure of the inter- 
personal reliability of thematic evaluations. 
Pertinent in this connection is the recent 
report of Murray and Steim (7) that they 
obtained satisfactory results with an abbrevi- 
ated set of thematic apperception pictures in 
officer selection. 

A group administrative procedure was de- 
veloped in place of the more usual but time- 
consuming method of individual thematic 
testing.? 
for 30 seconds on a screen by lantern slide 
The room was illumi- 
nated after each projection, and the subjects 
were required to write brief stories about 
the scene in the picture. Seven and a half 


Five pictures were each projected 


in a darkened room. 


1 It is interesting that this method of procedure, 
almost identical with that of Murray and Stein 
(7), was developed independently by M. B. Jensen 
and J. B. Rotter in their study on officer candidate 
selection. 
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minutes was the maximum time allowed for 





each story. 

Only five pictures were administered in 
stead of the full set because of time limita- 
tions. The following pictures were shown: 
(i) a grey-haired woman standing with her 


back turned away from a young man; (ii) a 
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were rated synthetically or, otherwise 
pressed, candidates were appraised for 


emotional suitability as potential officer ee 


| Ratings by the two examiners were c: 


rr 


out independently of each other and y 
“blindly” analysis alot he thr 
No extra-test information was available, an 


done rom story 


























man and a blonde woman caressing; (iii) the the subjects were not known by sight ¢ Dae tal 
silhouette of an individual standing at an the examiners. Each candidate was rat 
W 
TABLE 1 ’ 
CoMPARISON OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN Two EXAMINERS FOR THEMATIC RATINGS ON Ii uU 
EMOTIONAL SUITABILITY OF OFFICER CANDIDATES t a 
= : r 
THREE-PoINT SCALE 
yn 
| : . | 4 1 di 
| Disparity IN Ratinc Scace UNIrs | N PERCENTAGE pee 
eee 04 — 5 7 — “ —s ss ‘a Pe ae — ea = aie a ( nf s¢ 
Complete Agreement i) 45 64 4 These 
I 21 30 chat it 
Complete Disagreement 2 4 6 i 
| nal rt 
—_— uitabil: 
Five-Potnt ScALe ferent | 
j a mati 
| Dispartry in Ratine Scace Untrs N PERCENTAGE here h 
——— ——____—______ —_— —___—__}-——____ — — ilidate 
| | 
Complete Agreement 0 30 43 
I 22 31 
2 12 7 
3 6 9 
Complete Disagreement 4 ) Oo 








open window; (iv) an ambiguous figure, 
usually interpreted as a boy, sitting in a 
curled-up position on the floor; and (v) a 
lightly clad female in a chair, apparently 
sleeping or fatigued. Some of these pictures 
are not in the recent edition published by 
the Harvard University Press, although all 
except the semi-nude are in the current set 
or in earlier editions. It may be noted that 
the task of evaluation was rendered more 
difficult by confining the study to a few 
pictures rather than to the full set. 

The 70 subjects, unselected candidates from 
one OCS class, were rated on the basis of 
their stories for emotional maturity and sta- 
bility. Psychological maturity was particu- 
larly relevant, since many of the candidates 
were young ROTC graduates fresh from 


college. Emotional maturity and_ stability 





twice: once on a three-point scale (+, ?, 
and once on a scale of five points (++, +, 


P] 


?, —, ——). In statistical treatment 
symbols were converted into numbers (1-3 
and 1-5). 


RESULTS 





Table 1 gives a comparison of the amount 
of agreement examiners for 
ratings on emotional 
from the Thematic Apperception Test. The 
column designated “Disparity in Rating Scale 
Units” indicates the discrepancy in terms 
rating scale steps between the raters for thre: 
point and five-point scales. The maximal 
disparity on the three-point scale is a dif 
ference of two and on the five-point scale 


between two 


candidate suitability 


a difference of four, both pointing to 


least possible agreement. 

















table shows that on the shorter scale 

agreement was reached in 64 per 
the ratings, partial agreement in 30 
nt, and complete disagreement in 6 
nt. The contingency coefficient for 
corrected for 
Gar- 


three-point scale when 


categories by the method of 
4. 
the five-point scale complete agree 


1) Wa 


was found in 43 per cent of the cases 
mplete disagreement in zero per cent. 
the ratings are considered, with agree- 
defined 
less and disagreement as a disparity 


arbitrarily as a disparity of 
¢ ‘+r than one, then there will be an essen- 
tial concurrence in 74 per cent of the ratings 
| disagreement in 26 per cent. The cor- 
ted contingency coefficient for the five 
nt scale was .77 : 
These findings are taken to demonstrate 
hat it is possible to secure good interper- 
nal reliability for ratings on the emotional 
litability of officer candidates between dif- 
ferent examiners from a limited number of 
natic apperception stories. Unfortunately, 
‘re has been no adequate opportunity to| 
validate the ratings against outside criteria.! 


RELIABILITY OF THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


A) 
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NOTES ON INTERVIEWING AWOL SOLDIERS 


BY HAROLD A. RASHKIS, Ser. 
HQ, Replacement and School Command, Army Ground Forces 


of a 


Personnel 


Classification 
Consultant 


NE of the duties 
OC) Specialist and 
Assistant in an Infantry Replacement Train- 
soldiers 


Over 


ing Center is the interviewing of 

who have been absent without leave. 
150 enlisted men were so interviewed, each 
man being seen from one-half hour to one 
and one-half hours, depending on the com 
plexity of the problem. The purpose of the 


interview was twofold. Primarily, periodic 
reports to the Commanding General provided 
him with orientation as to those conditions 
which were leading to AWOL—such factors 
as might be inherent either in the overall 
training and military situation, or in the men 
themselves, so that preventative or remedial 
measures might be taken. In addition, the 
interview provided a screening device for the 
mental health program which was being car 
ried on by the camp neuropsychiatrist. Other- 
wise stated, the program was concerned both 
with Army efficiency and with the individual 
problems of the soldiers. 

It is that in the 
single hour’s interview no minute analysis 
of hidden factors lurking in the soldier’s 
background was possible. However, a co- 


herent and adequate picture was obtainable 


apparent course of a 


which resulted in a considerable degree of 
predictability regarding the soldier’s future 
adjustive behavior. Certain crude categoriz- 
ing of predisposing and precipitating factors 
in AWOL was also attempted, and sugges- 
tions were made as to methods by which the 
incidence of AWOL might be decreased. 
Certain advantages were gained by having 
the soldiers interviewed by a sergeant rather 
than by a commissioned officer. A sergeant 
outranks the trainee by a sufficient extent so 
that the some respect, 
attention, and cooperation in an interview 
situation, yet there is not so great a breach 
between the trainee and the sergeant as to 
prohibit a “man-to-man” discussion of various 
Furthermore, the sergeant, while 


sergeant commands 


subjects. 





representing “administration,” was not t 
far temporarily removed from his own trair 
ing period; thus he still retained more than 
an academic appreciation of the various types 
of problems faced by the trainee. In near; 
every case rapport during the interview wa 
exceptional. 
Because of the 
was necessary for the interviewer to deter 


limited time available, 

mine the nature of the case within the first 
few minutes of the interview; hence the con. 
ventional pattern of obtaining a history had 
to be considerably revised in order to accon 
plish a speedy probing through the more 
manifest features and on into the more latent 
areas of the case. The subject’s own reason: 
or excuses, for his delinquency were quickly 
Beyond this, there was a mor 
coherent structuralization of the various fac 


obtained. 


tors, e.g., home situation, physical condition, 
mental status, military situation, etc., arrayed 
in some approach to a weighted relationshi; 
At the core was a more or less theoretical 
“personality structure,” synthesized out 
established patterns of adjustive behavior. 
At the time of the interview there werc 
available to the interviewer both the Soldier's 
Qualification Card and a report on the sol 
dier by his platoon sergeant or lieutenant 
This latter report comprised both a “yes or 
no” type inventory and a rating scale. The 
interviewer, therefore, had a pretty fair esti 
level on which 
interview d: 


mate of the conversational 
to begin. The success of an 
pended largely on the agreeability to the 
soldier of the tone initially adopted by the 
interviewer. Considerable variation in open 
ing lines had to be developed. The inter 
viewer had to know when to say, “You're 
doubtless wondering why you were sent here 
this morning,” or, “Why the devil did you 
go over the hill?” or, “Wish I had me some 
good ol’ Georgia corn,” or, gently, “How 
were things at home when you left?” Clues 
as to the proper approach were provided by 








ee Stor 











problem to the Army. 
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nanner, appearance, and attitude of the 
as well as by the permanent records 
disposal of the interviewer. 
From the Army’s normative point of 
every soldier who commits an AWOL 


from a personality disorder 


iffering 


ugh the Army’s attitude may not 
ys be expressed in those terms). This 
rm of behavior is deviant, as only a small 


of soldiers commit the offense. 


entage 
linical observation tends to verify the pres- 
of an adjustment problem in most cases 
AWOL. 
reasons, dictated largely by existing 


However, for practical adminis- 
y toward the utilization of manpower, 
t a quarter of the cases seen by the inter- 

were referred to the neuropsychiatrist 
be considered for a discharge from the 


recommended limitation in 


Army or a 
gnment 
Among those cases not referred to the 


ropsychiatrist, the greatest number were 
ed together and labeled “domestic neu- 
This category was composed of a 
heterogeneous group, extending from 
year-old boys who had never been away 
home before to married men in their 
iddle or late thirties who had one or more 
hildren. The group was uniform in one 
t: all of its members were unable to 
ordinate their attachment to the home 
1 family situation to the requirements of 
tary life; home and family problems were 
first priority, responsibilities to the 
were considered second, if at all. The 
group presents a true 
Army life, unless 

rale is at a fever pitch, cannot provide 


orption of this 


1 


an emotional substitute to the man with a 
strong home attachment. 
In domestic neurosis the inadaptability was 


evidenced in 


various ways: physical com 
plaints, either exaggerated or completely un 
verified by a medical examination; complaints 
of misclassification or misassignment; “home 
sickness.” The precipitating factor in the 


AWOL 


illness ol 


included such possibilities as: the 
a wife or child; some financial re 
sponsibility or legal problem; an argument 
First 


Officer; drunkenness and an overstayed pass. 


with the Sergeant or Commanding 


In a sense, the Army constitutes for many 
men a catastrophic situation, in which any 
latent predisposition to social maladjustment 
leave 


may manifest itself. Absence without 


may be considered loosely as an “escape 
mechanism” and occurs in the military popu 
lation with no more respect to race, creed, 
color, age, “intelligence,” social status, etc., 
than do similar forms of irresponsible be 
havior in the civilian population. Under the 
Articles of War, AWOL is considered a very 
serious offense; but as an adjustment mecha 
nism it may represent no more than a transi 
tory behavior pattern which is the expression 
of a deep-rooted adjustment problem. 

Good morale in the military situation tends 
to lessen the number of AWOL’s in much 
the same manner as a “healthy society” tends 
to reduce civilian social maladjustments. In 
sofar as there is an “organic” basis for 
deviant behavior, social planning in the mill 
tary, as in the civilian situation, cannot be 
expected to wipe out all behavioral evidence 


of maladjustment. 








COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE SCALES—A CORRECTION * 


BY BRITTEN L. RIKER 
Princeton University 


a statistical error in a previous article, 
A Comparison of Methods Used in Attitude 
Research, published by the writer in this 
JourNAL, 1944, 39, 24-42. 

The error, on page 30 of the article, lies 
in the computation of significant tests of 
differences in the means between distribu- 
tions of responses on the three types of atti- 
tude scales—the Thurstone, graphic, and in- 
It was there asserted that the 


> purpose of this paper is to remedy 


tensity scales. 


and intensity of feeling self-rating scales 
yield practically similar measures of attitudes? 
A consideration of the relative placement 
of an individual’s score from scale to scale 
in relation to the scores of the group reveal 
that the three scales yield relatively similar 
results. A high degree of similarity exists in 
this respect as shown by correlations pre 
ously reported. Attitude scores on each 
the scales give correlations with attitud 
scores on the others which are within the 


TABLE 1 


Criticat RATIOS BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE DiIsTRIBUTIONS OF RESPONSE ON THE THURSTON 
ScaLE, THE GrapHic SevtF-RatinGc SCALE, AND ‘HE INTENSITY OF FEELING SeLF-RaATING Scat: 








IssUE UNDER CONSIDERATION 


CR BETWEEN 
THURSTONE SCALE 
| AND GRAPHIC SCALE 


CR BETWEEN 
GRAPHIC AND 
INTENSITY SCALES 


CR BETWEEN 
THURSTONE AND 
INTENSITY SCALES 





1. The Negro 7 
2. The Germans 7 
3. The Punishment of Criminals 3. 
4. Capital Punishment 7 
5s. Evolution = 
6. Communism 19. 


80 


-/5 


80 


-19 


17 


27 


9.21 1.33 
4.05 4.2! 
2.95 .66 
3.90 +70 

.30 10.16 
16.18 4.69 





critical ratios were not sufficiently great to 
indicate reliable differences between the 
means shown in Table 1 of the original 
article. Recalculation reveals that the critical 
ratios actually are considerably higher than 
the values originally reported. 

Table 1 lists the corrected critical ratios. 
It can be seen that for most of the com- 
parisons reliable differences exist between the 
means. 

What implication does this revised finding 
have for the thesis proposed in the prior 
article that Thurstone, graphic self-rating, 


*I wish to express my thanks to Drs. Ross 


Stagner and Allen Edwards for their communica- 
tions informing me of the error in the original 
article. 
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range of reliability coefficients of the scal 
It may be concluded, therefore, that in tern 
of the relative placement of an individual’ 
score within his group the scales are simila: 
The existence of significant mean differ 
ences among the scales necessitates a rec 
sideration of the 
absolute similarity. 
is the more important fact 


original conclusions 
The question arises 
to what 
consider in evaluating the comparability 
the scales, relative similarity or absolute 
difference. 

In the opinion of the writer it is clearly 
the relative similarity of the scales. The 
absolute difference is indeterminate in its ir 
plication without a common zero point 


a common unit for the three scales. In the 
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ce of these requirements, absolute dif 


es may be simply reflections of different 
This is not 


points and different units. 


:v that absolute differences must be attrib- 
to such factors, but at the present stage 

knowledge about attitude scales this prob- 
cannot be handled. Needless to say, 
lute differences between the three scales 
nothing to offer to the problem of which 
yields superior results. 

Within the 


wledge of attitude scales, therefore, rela 


limitations of the present 


similarity found among apparently dif- 


ferent scales, the degree of which is of the 


order of magnitude of the reliabilities of the 
scales, is sufficient to establish the practical 


equivalence of the measures. Any absolute 
differences found do not controvert this con 
tention because absolute values on any scale 
are at present without rigorous interpretation 

If thes 


scales give in practh S 


arguments are reasonable that the 


equivalent results, the 


conclusion of the prior article remains, that 


a choice among these three scales can be 


made purely in terms olf their convenience 


for the problem under consideration. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


PERSONALITY AND THE BEHAVIOR DisorpDeRs. 
(2 vols.) Edited by J. McVicker Hunt. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1944. Pp. xii+ 
618; vii+624. 


Here is a scholarly work of encyclopedic 
character done by thirty-five specialists who 
take exhaustive inventory of the vast wealth 
of recent clinical, experimental, and theoreti- 
cal data on personality. Because of its solidity 
and comprehensiveness, the book demands a 
long review, but even a long review can 
do no more than suggest the extent and rich- 
ness of its content. 

In Part I theoretical formulations of per- 
sonality are reviewed. MacKinnon covers 
formulations couched in terms of psycho- 
biological types (notably those by Kraepelin, 
Jung, Kretschmer, Rorschach, Jaensch), for- 
mulations in terms of specific stimulus- 
response habits (Hartshorne and May), and 
formulations in terms of general and specific 
factors (Spearman). Guthrie sets forth at 
length those theories which in a passivistic, 
i.¢., associationistic, way view personality as 
habit-system. On the other hand, Mowrer 
and Kluckhohn assemble theories of a dy- 
namic character which see the essential of 
personality in the peculiar swerving under- 
gone by the instinctive-emotional tendencies 
in impact with social forces. 

Part II is devoted to cross-sectional methods 
of appraising personality. Jones brings to- 
gether studies of the reliability of various 
media through which personality is subjec- 
tively evaluated in the practical world, such 
as recommendations, application-forms, inter- 
views, rating scales, and case studies. Maller 
describes and evaluates personality-tests of the 
pencil-and-paper type which he classifies 
under tests of character, tests of tempera- 
ment, and tests of attitude and interests. 
White reviews interpretations made of per- 
through imaginative productions 
such as free association, dreams, word-associ- 
ations, the Rorschach test, the thematic apper- 
ception test, play, drawing and painting. 


sonality 
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Part III covers clinical and experimental 
approaches to personality disorders. 
presents the procedures of the psychoanalyti 
clinic; Saule, the physiological, particularly 
the visceral, effects of emotional tension a 
seen in the clinical findings of psychosomati 
Lewin traces in masterly fashion 
the many experimental studies of factors in 


French 


medicine. 


fluencing the level of aspiration. Rosenzweig 
outlines the frustration-theory (Rosenzweig, 
Maslow, Barker, and Sears), which is a 
reformulation of psychoanalytic concepts in 
the light of experimental psychoanalysis, ex 
perimental neurosis in animals, and psycho 
somatic medicine. Liddell describes his work 
and that of James, Anderson, Masserman, 
Gant, and Dworkin in producing “experi 
mental neurosis” in dogs, cats, sheep, and 
pigs in ways stemming out of the classic 
procedures of Pavlov, namely: “demanding 
of the animal progressively finer discrimina 
tions, establishing progressively longer de 
layed conditioned reflexes, sudden reversal 
of long familiar positive and negative con 
ditioned stimuli, all positive signals becom. 
ing negative and all negative signals posi- 
tive.” Finger abstracts a number of very 
recent studies tending to show that the essen- 
tial thing in the production of “experimental 
neurosis” in rats is not the conflict situation, 
as Maier and Glaser had stressed, but rather 
the auditory stimulus of a loud noise (the 
air blast, a high-pitched tone, a ringing of 
a bell, the sound of a buzzer, jingling of 
keys, or the tone of an oscillator), which is 
capable of producing “audiogenic seizure” 
in the rat with or without the conflict situa 
tion. Susceptibility of rats to audiogenic 
seizure is found to vary with heredity, sex, 
age, previous seizures, dietary factors, drugs, 
conflict, and emotionality. Miller makes a 
resumé of experimental studies of confiict, 
and enumerates types of incompatibility un 
derlying conflict as neural, chemical, mechani 
cal, perceptual, and acquired, as in habit 
interference. Jenness reviews clinical and 
experimental studies of hypnotism. 
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IV is devoted to constitutional and 
nic determinants of personality. 
setting forth methods of investigat 
reditary factors in man—namely, pedi- 
yrrelation technique, and linkage— 
dies which point to the inheritance 
skills, handedness, 
auditory 


ntelligence, special 


jital aphasia, deprivation, 


| deprivation, social aberration, psycho- 
tic disposition, sex perversion, schizo- 
nic constitution, manic-depressive tend- 
chorea, and 
Sheldon, 


reviewing the constitutional typologies 


epilepsy, Huntington’s 


11 types of mental defect. 


Hippocrates, Rostan, Viola, Lombroso, 
Beneke, and Kretschmer, sets forth in detail 
own three-fold typology and the pains- 
ng anthropometric technique of arriving 
the same on 4000 college students. Shel- 
endomorph-physique with massive vis- 
ind deriving principally from the endo- 
al embryonic layer reminds one of 
Kretschmer’s pyknic-physique and correlates 
-g with a viscerotonic temperament, i.c., 


with a tendency to love of comfort, food, 
nviviality, sociability, and extroversion; his 
omorph-physique with bone, muscle, and 
nective tissue ascendant, and deriving 
from the mesodermal layer reminds one of 
Kretschmer’s athletic-physique and correlates 
82 with somatotonic temperament, i.e., with 
ndency to muscular activity and vigorous 
dily assertiveness; his ectomorph-physique 
with its fragility, linearity, flatness of chest, 
pe-stem bones, and deriving from the ecto- 
lermal layer reminds one of Kretschmer’s 
asthenic-physique and correlates .83 with 


r 


erebrotonic temperament, i.e., with strong 


ency to timidity, inhibition, introversion. 


Cobb makes a digest of present-day scientific 
knowledge of the effect on personality of 
rain lesions as produced by cerebral tumors, 


, inflammation, and degeneration. He 


reviews recent work of a pathological, 
irgical, and experimental character on brain 
alization of function. Difficulty in corre- 
g with any high degree of specificity 
rain lesion with personality disorder is 
ributed to secondary developments of a 
psychoneurotic character and to the unique- 


ss of each brain as to its educational con- 
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tent, i.e., life experience. Shock covers re 
cent experimentation on chemogenic disturb 
ances of personality as in the case of anoxia, 
hypo- and hyperglycemia, increased blood 
acidity, increased alkalinity, nutritional and 
endocrinal factors. 

Part V 


factors in the shaping of personality. 


considers the role of sociogenic 
Ribble 
stresses the significance of infantile experi 
ence for the development of personality. 
Data of a theoretical character, mainly psy 
choanalytic, and from direct observation of 
animal young and human infants point to 
the role played by overindulgence and frus 
tration of physiological and emotional needs 
in laying the foundation for personality- 
aberration. Murphy reviews investigations 
pointing to the enlargement of the child’s 
personality through increasing interaction be 
tween maturation and expanding social ex 
periences. The patterns of adjustment reached 
by children vary according to whether physi 
ological or situational factors are weighted 
and according to whether or not situational 
Blanchard 
sees in the general literature of adolescence, 


factors exhibit incompatibilities. 


in experimental and statistical research, in 
cultural studies, in Freudian and Rankian 
theories, in studies of mental disease and de 
linquency, in clinical material and in indi- 
vidual case studies one common indication, 
namely, that the fully awakened instinctive 
emotional tendencies of the adolescent, par- 
ticularly sex, add their weight to the adjust- 
ment problems of the teen-age. The resultant 
patterns of adjustment to these sorely ex 
acerbated conflicts of adolescence vary from 
schizophrenic introversion to antisocial be- 
havior and make for the peculiar Lebensstil 
of the adult. The possibility of wholesome 
personality development is given in parental 
and social forestalling of this adolescent con- 
flict through sympathetic understanding and 
through elimination as far as possible of the 
Bateson 
reviews studies by Radcliffe-Brown, Boas, 
Ruth Benedict, and Margaret Mead which 


anti-naturistic in social regulations. 


stress in one way or another the role of the 
culture-pattern of the group in shaping the 
personality of the members. Faris sum 
marizes ecological studies of vice, mental 
disorders, and delinquency which tend to 
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show not so much that birds of a feather 
flock together as that areas mold through 
their peculiar situational structure respective 
homogeneities in personality patterns. 

Part VI presents some outstanding pat- 
terns of behavior disorder. Kanner identifies 
the behavior disorders of childhood such as 
features or sequelae of physical illness; in- 
voluntary dysfunctions such as tics, vomiting, 
anorexia, constipation, enuresis and enco- 
presis; unhealthy emoticnal responses; dis- 
orders of speech; habitual manipulations of 
the body as scratching, thumbsucking, nail- 
overt sexual 


antisocial behavior; 


masturbation, 


biting; 
behavior as 
peeping; attack disorders such as tantrums, 
night terrors, epileptic seizures, spells, faint- 
ing, breathholding; minor and major psy- 
choses. Theoretical and clinical explanations 
and therapies are reviewed. 
Lowrey theories constitutional and 
sociogenic as to the etiology of delinquent 
and criminal personalities with concluding 
remarks to the effect that multiple causation 
lies behind antisocial behavior with a causal 
configuration unique for each individual de- 
linquent. Stearns shows something of the 
frequency with which eccentric personalities, 
i.c., psychopaths exhibiting neither gross 
physical disease nor insanity nor feeblemind- 
edness, are encountered in the neuropsychi- 
atric service of a naval hospital (16 per cent 
of the first 500 admissions). Psychopaths of 
the delinquent and emotionally unstable types 
are found most frequently in the 42 illustra- 
tive cases cited. Malamud describes the 
major psychogenic, i.e., psychoneurotic, per- 
sonality disturbances—namely, the hysterias 
and the psychasthenias—and reviews theories 
of their etiology and therapy. Cameron pre- 
sents the symptomatology of manic-depressive 


exhibitionism, 


suggested 
covers 


psychoses including involutional melancholia, 
of schizophrenia (dementia praecox), and of 
paranoia. These personality disorders, com- 
monly called functional psychoses, have no 
discoverable organic basis although etiological 
theories of a plausible character have been 
advanced now from the sociogenic stand- 
point, now from the physiogenic, and now 
from the constitutional. Preu traces the evo- 
lution of the concept of “psychopathic per- 
sonality” much as Stearns did in his chapter. 
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Symptoms of psychopathic personality are 
indicated, such as outspoken social malad 
justment of long standing, unconventioaal 
behavior, chronic delinquency, emotional in 
stability, amorality, aberrant sexual behavior, 
drug addiction, chronic alcoholism, utter 
irremediableness. Theories of genuine psy 
chopathy which are recounted tend to stress 
constitution. Lennox presents the symptom 
picture of epilepsy and assembles all the 
knowledge to the present time of the etiology 
and therapy. He interprets his own electro 
encephalographic findings as 
heredity as a predisposing factor in epi 
lepsy inasmuch as similar epileptic brain 
waves are found in blood relatives whether 
seizures have occurred. He 


indicating 


or not actual 
cites, however, evidences that conflict, drugs 
brain trauma, endogenous toxins, and situ 
ational factors may serve as precipitating 
causes of the actual seizures. 

Part VII is entitled “Some Investigated 
Correlates of Behavior Disorder.” Hunt, the 
editor of the entire work, and Cofer review 
a profusion of studies of mental deficit in 
personality disorders. Recognizing the spe 
cial difficulties besetting attempts to measure 
the mental performance of disordered per 
sonalities—absence of a normal pre-aberrant 
performance record for the individual con 
cerned, the emotional distortion of the pa 
tient’s performance, and the inadequacy of 
abstract intelligence tests with such patients— 
Hunt and Cofer summarize findings 
as have been obtained as indicating mental 
deficits in most psychotic personality dis 
orders, whether functional or organic, with 
least failure in vocabulary and information 
and with greatest failure in conceptual think- 
ing, sustained associative thinking, and speed 
Lindsley reviews rather exhaustively the his 
tory of electroencephalography from Berger 
onward, explains the technique, and describes 
alpha, beta, gamma, and delta waves, which 


such 


are clearly distinguishable from one another. 
These waves, particularly the alpha, are re 
ported as exhibiting characteristic alterations 
in pattern for sensory stimulation, for atten 
tion, for mental work. Experimental evi 


dence is cited of familial resemblance in 
brain-wave pattern, of “good” alpha waves 


in cyclothymes and of “poor” alpha waves 

















vention. 


Program (New York City); 
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roids. Sudden emotional states, em- 
nt and apprehension abolish alpha 
temporarily while lying may be de 


chance success 


d with better than 


gh certain alterations in the alpha 
m. Brain waves of the waking state 
hypnotic state are hardly distinguish- 
vhile they differ considerably for hyp 
and sleep. Nothing clear has been 
led by brain waves as to differences in 
ence. A number of physiological fac 
been studied as to their influence 
reduced 


rain-wave patterns such as 


n, reduction of carbon dioxide, hypo 


hyperglycemia, increased acidity, in 
ed alkalinity, temperature, metabolism, 
, fatigue, sleep. Characteristic electro 
phalograms have been obtained for epi 
infectious condition, 


brain lesions, 


rine and metabolic disorders, schizo- 
hrenia, and manic-depressive psychosis. 

Part VIII is devoted to the therapy and 
Appel 


imerates and describes types of psychiatric 


vention of behavior disorders. 


py—namely, hypnosis, suggestion, moral 
ion, persuasion, will-training, rest treat- 
(including 


compresses, cryo 


nt, relaxation, physiotherapy 


issage, hydrotherapy, 


thermotherapy), medication and 
ck, electroshock, surgical therapy, psycho 


erapy. 


4 


ogy, reeducation, bibliotherapy, person 


lity study, psychoanalysis (sublimation, 


tharsis, transfer, and abreaction), Adlerian 


rapy, dynamic growth therapy. Each type 
f therapy having a record of failures as 
well as cures, Appel is of the opinion that 
it is not so much the type of therapy used 
it is the 


constructive relationship de 


ped between patient and doctor that 


ints most in a cure. Finally, Stevenson 
tegorizes psychohygienic measures under 


ugenical prevention, physiological preven- 


tion, psychological prevention, and social pre- 


Citation is made of projects which 
been particularly successful in prevent- 

ng disorders of personality and behavior such 
the Lower West Side Crime Prevention 
the Foundation 
* Youth (Columbus, Indiana); the Monte- 
Special School for Problem Boys (Chi- 
Longview Farm; the 
lunior Republic; Child Guidance Clinic of 


George 








































Worcester, Massachusetts, 


few. 


to repeat only a 


The work as a whole is conspicuous for 


the uniformity in depth, objectivity, and 


thoroughness with which the several con 
tributors have handled their respective parts. 
Done at a decidedly advanced level, it is 
an up-to-the-minute where-are-we in the 
exploration of personality. Obviously per 
sonality research has gone more definitely 
in a clinical and experimental direction since 
Kronfeld’s Charakterkunde 


and Allport’s Personality, two surveys made 


Lehrbuch der 


approximately a decade ago. 

From the whole of the present work one 
gleans the notion of a person as a unique 
“socio-biological process beginning with con 
ception and death.” This 
notion, early sketched by William Stern in 
his Person und Sache, is found here sub 


ending with 


stantiated by a stupendous array of clinical 
The intelligent 
reader is inevitably left with a profounder 


and experimental evidence. 


understanding of, if not reverence for, human 
personality and a sense of gratitude to the 
many who made this monumental work 
possible. 

F. C. SUMNER. 


Howard University. 


THE ORIGIN AND FuNcTION oF CULTURE. By 
New York: Nervous and 
Monographs, No. 69, 


Geza Roheim. 
Mental 


1943. 


Disease 


Pp. vi+107. $2.50. 


This book is the work of a “magician”— 
one who seeks boldly to outwit Nature by 
surprising her in her erotic metamorphoses. 
The author, fully at home as a field anthro 
pologist with the phenomena of culture and 
as a practising psychoanalyst with the nou 
mena of love, shares with the reader the 
evolution of his understanding of the role 
which love plays in the origin and function 
of culture. Within exactly 100 pages of text, 
he weaves together—like Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos before him—the life of the indi 
vidual and of the species from premature 
birth to reluctant death. 

As in his previous writing, Roheim is here 
following up the thesis of Freud’s Totem and 
Taboo that the cultural institutions of primi 


tive peoples and the symptoms of neurotics 
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in our own society have much in common. 


In the present volume civilization is frankly 
identified with neurosis. One of the pillars 
on which the argument rests is the demon- 
strably neurotic personality of the shaman 
figure around whom primitive cultures char- 
acteristically More particularly, 


however, this book addresses itself to tracing 


revolve. 


out those aspects of group living which are 
attributable to the vagaries of libido. The 
problems of aggression, acknowledged as also 
highly important, are for the time omitted 
from systematic discussion. But implicitly— 
perhaps because of their intimate relation- 
ships to libido—these aggressive aspects of 
culture loom significantly in the argument 
with frequent special reference to the formu- 
lations of Melanie Klein. 

The argument of the volume proceeds 
under three headings. The problem of 
growing up is first attacked and the pro- 
longed infancy of mankind is put forth, 
after Bolk and others, as a primary bio- 
logical factor in the evolution of human cul- 
ture. In the characteristically human delay 
of maturity is found an essential foundation 
for the characteristically human institutions 
known as civilization. The helplessness of 
the infant at birth is held, in Freudian terms, 
to bring about an early differentiation of id 
and ego. The infant is irreconcilably pitted 
against the dangerous environment. Inevi- 
tably the latter in its protective aspect comes 
to be represented by the mother and for 
that reason her influence in the development 
of the individual, both immediately and, later 
on, representatively, is of first importance 
In the early life of the infant specific trau- 
mata, differing from culture to culture, are 
regarded as determining the institutions of 
the particular society and the character of 
Just as the peculiar symptoms 
of an individual neurotic are traceable to 
infantile fixations, the nature of institutions 
in a specific culture may be likewise inferred 
from the customary early experiences of indi- 
Examples are given 


its members. 


viduals in that culture. 
from Normanby Island society and from 
Central Australia to illustrate the thesis 
anthropologically, and these examples are 
illuminated by further clinical evidence from 
analyzed by the 


patients writer. 


several 
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Drawing together the two lines of evid 
the author says (p. 38): 


In anthropological publications we have a 
scription of what the mak 
children conform to their ideals. What we 
trying to that these themsel A 
are based on the infancy situation 
in our delayed infancy. The infancy 
modified or inverted by the process of matur 
tion again modified by the necessary adju 
to reality, yet it is there and supplies those unseer Nat 
libidinal ties without which no human gr 
could exist. rea 


adults do to 
show is ideals 


situatior 


It is thus held 


vidual adulthood, so too in the development 


that, as in average ind 

of social institutions the fixations of infancy devotes 
fostered by the prolonged helplessness of the It 
child, are never completely abandoned. Sul 
stitutes replace the original love objects and 
infantile adjustments but “the 
triumphs of adult life are really ‘Paradise 
Regained,’ the refinding of the infancy situ I 
ation on another level” (p. 39). 


loves and lual, 


“Tt seems 
therefore, that we only grow up in order to 
remain children. Human society is like a 
group of authors who are really not ver geste 
keenly interested in what the other has t 
say. Yet they attend each other’s lectures 
in the hope of an audience when it is their 
turn to have their say” (p. 31). L om 

This analogy with the writing profession libido 
is more than accidental as the second part 
of the argument, devoted to the professions all 
of mankind, abundantly shows. The ways in the 
in which adult men earn their livelihoods— being 
whether as medicine men (“the first pro an ob 
fession”), traders, agriculturalists, 
artists, or scientists, are all portrayed as “more group 
or less distorted or projected equivalents of consti 
the infantile situation” (p. 72). The more 
primitive professions are discussed at greater 
length, those of the medicine man and of the heron 
farmer receiving especially careful treatment of i 
Not only is the libidinal significance of these ibe 


- 
soldiers, 


ways of life depicted but the importance of 
the hating as well as the loving aspect is r 
peatedly introduced and elaborated in terms In 
of the Klein point of view. Thus the activity 
of the shaman is portrayed as “the equivalent 
of the infantile body destruction phantasy “1 
(M. Klein) with the conscious aim of life J ad 
instead of death, with restoration instead of ae 
For what is the ° 


destruction. unconsciov 











ures 


heir 


sion 
part 
ions 
Vays 
Is— 
pro 

ers, 


lore 








g of the substances which the medi- 
an sucks or rubs out of the patient's 
(p. 46)? Dealing with those profes 
peculiar to Western civilization the 


writes: 


lier is reenacting his body-destruction 

or his Ocdipus-complex, a lawyer 
1 profession of the endopsychical struggle 
Super-Ego, Id and Ego, a scientist is 
ur prying into the secrets of Mother 


\ a painter continues to play with his 
1 writer of fiction never renounces his 
ums, and so forth. In these cases we 


process sublimation. 


l third phase of Roheim’s argument is 
d to the relationship of sublimation to 
Sublimation is regarded as similaz 

rosis except for the social aspect of the 

r. While a neurosis isolates the indi 
sublimation unites groups. Though 
defense mechanisms are at work 

in both processes a superadded factor is pres- 
sublimation—a trend toward the group 

1 the creation of something new for use 

r by it. Basing himself on certain sug- 

tions of Freud, Ferenczi and Hermann, 
Roheim defines a sublimation—alternatively 
lled a cultural object—as “half-way between 
narcissistic and the object-erotic position, 
tabilization point for the oscillation of 
do” (p. 77). The function of culture is 
essentially narcissistic, i.e., it is intended to 
alleviate the anxiety of the individual and, 
in the last analysis, of the infant afraid of 
ing “left alone in the dark.” But there is 


object-erotic character as well as an ego- 


one in cultural objects which makes 


5 


group formation possible. Sublimation thus 
constitutes a compromise between the purely 
infantile and the fully mature orientations 
whereby “oscillation is stabilized.” Culture 
becomes a means of tolerating the anxieties 
of life in a form of adjustment which, 
like every neurosis, represents neither the 
lams of the impulse life nor of special 
reality completely. 

In an access of universality the author 
undons Freudian theory in one of his last 
ges for a moment to say: “Perhaps nobody 


ll contradict me if I maintain that ulti- 
itely, civilization is a series of institutions 


ed for the sake of security” (p. 84). 
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The anxiety of the helpless infant during 
its prolonged immaturity expresses itself for 
ever in the institutions of mankind, exhibit 
ing itself chronologically, as it were, for the 
last time in the cult of the dead and those 
rites concerned with immortality. Belief in 
a future world like participation in man’s 
present society is a safeguard against the 
essential infantile anxiety of “being left alone 
in the dark.” 

The work thus sketched represents in re 
markably small compass a large-scale theory 
of the origin and function of culture. In 
its brevity it is naturally but a sketch. De 
tailed evidence is lacking or, at least, not 
presented at various points, but the line of 
approach is unmistakable both in its more 
familiar Freudian portions and in its more 
novel features. All readers will be grateful 
to the author for so succinct a statement of 
a representative position though disagree 
ment from the views expressed by him may 
safely be anticipated. Anthropologists will 
have their own points of departure for such 
criticism. Psychologists will balk not only, 
as usual, at the Freudian assumptions upon 
which the edifice of theory is erected but at 
the looseness of the inductions and of the 
argument. For them the relationship of pro- 
longed infancy to the evolution of culture 
will not have been sufficiently specified; the 
derivation of human professions from in 
fantile situations will remain excessively one 
sided: and the definition of sublimation, 
while suggestive, will seem to add little to 
the statement that, granted the neurotic 
foundations of civilization, culture repre- 
sents a form of group security. To some 
“the trend toward the group” which the 
author acknowledges more or less paren 
thetically will doubtless seem more impor 
tant that the neurotic aspect of society which 
he chooses to emphasize. From some psy 
choanalysts as well as from psychologists dis 
agreement may again be expected regarding 
the frequent allusion to the views of Melanie 
Klein on anxiety and aggression though it 
must be acknowledged that some of the most 
arresting parts of the book are to be found 
in that connection. It is to be hoped that 
the author will, as he appears lo promise, 


soon supplement the present account with 





IIo 


a systematic statement of his views on the 
role of aggression in culture. 
SAUI 


Western State Psychiatric Hospital, 
; E 


RosENZWEIG. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
By Louis J. Kar 


Gage, in collabora 
St. Louis: 


FoR NursEs. 
Edith B. 
tion with Dorothy Mereness. 
C. V. 


PsycHIATRY 
nosh and 


Mosby Co., 1944. Pp. 3309. 


The authors have brought to their task of 
writing a textbook on psychiatry for student 
nurses the points of view and knowledge 
of an experienced psychiatrist and two gradu 
ate nurses who have specialized in the field. 
The book has undoubtedly profited by this 
fact. 

The authors have taken into consideration 
the crowded curriculum of the school of 
nursing and have deliberately and wisely 
condensed their material into the briefest 
possible form without sacrificing accuracy 
Indeed, one criticism that 
that the 


book may, from the students’ point of view, 


and completeness. 
comes to the reviewer’s mind is 
have too little about too much. The authors 
recognize, as they indicate in the preface, 
that 
formidable for the beginner,” yet the book 
is packed with special terminology. One feels 
that, since it is probably not feasible to dwell 
in more detail on some of the material, it 
would be better to avoid confusing the stu 
dent reader by omitting it altogether. 

The aim of the book as expressed in the 
preface is as follows: 


“A welter of new terms is particularly 


This textbook has been written with an eye 
to the peculiar needs of the nursing school of 
today, in which the student is required to 
familiarize herself quickly with the symptoms, 
terminology, and treatment of the more com- 
mon psychoses as well as to recognize—perhaps 
for the first time—the importance of dealing 
with the whole personality of the sick person, 
no matter what the particular illness may be. 


On the whole, the aim seems well chosen 
and the book apt to meet the demands made 
of it. The first few chapters, covering such 
material as “Structure of Personality,” “De- 
fense Mechanisms of Personality,” and 
“Causes and Classifications of Mental Dis- 
ease,” serve as background material for the 
main body of the book, which is devoted to 
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descriptions of types and treatments of 

tal diseases and the appropriate nursing , 
connected with each. The tone of the ly 
encourages the student nurse to develoy 
objective and intelligent attitude toward 
patients’ difficulties without loss of sym, 

The 


used is nontechnical, easily understood, and 


and tolerance. style of the writing 


very readable. The form in which it is 
up makes it useful for quick reference 

it is easy to locate the topical heading 
each type of disease. The case material | 
the ST 


cific features of each disease entity and 


been well chosen to illustrate 


point out to the student nurse how significant 
is the life history of the psychotic person 
understanding the manifold factors wh 
come into play when personality is 
distress.” 
Toward the 


chapters on physical therapy, 


end of the text there are 
occupatior 
therapy, and shock therapy respectively. Of 
the three, only the description of occu 
tional therapy seems too brief to be adequate 
This is particularly disappointing since it 
an area in which the nurse should play 
important a part. 
book where the brevity seems a fault rather 


than a virtue. 


It is the one spot in the 


H. PxHorse Gorpon 
School of Nursing, University of Minnesota 


THE PsYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
By Ben Karpman 
Washington, D. C.: Medical Sci- 
Pp. vitit+738. $16.0. 


Case STUDIES IN 
CRIME. 
M.D. 
ence Press, 1944. 


Volume 2. 


Volume I of this collection of case studies 
from the author’s experience at St. Eliza 
beth’s Hospital, under the stimulation of 
Dr. White, appeared in 1933. It was re 
viewed at length in Psychological Abstracts 
(1933, vol. 7, #5941) and by myself in this 
JournaL (vol. 28, Following 
Volume I, a complete interpretation of the 


220-221). 


case studies appeared in 1935 in Dr. Karp- 
man’s The Individual Criminal; a second 
volume of that book is to appear to add 


interpretation to the present case material 
different: 


The content of each volume is 


Volume I dealt with predatory criminals; 
this with men directly in 


volume deals 
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| in sex crimes; and a planned Volume 
to deal exclusively with murderers. 


method of presentation will be satis- 
to all readers of this kind of material; 
expressed the wish that the psycho- 


studies might have included more 
analytic data, the result that 
II reports all cases more psycho- 
tically and that case 8 in particular is 
d in session-by-session 
of analytic treatment. This 
also adds a considerable amount of 
lacking in the first cases, 
by psychotherapy not 


with 


the original 


second 


material 
vasts a “cure” 
d for the first five cases reported in 
ne I. 
e present volume reports the following 
additional cases: a drug addict and thief 
a broken family with its effects on an 
mal sexuality (352 pages are given to 
very long account); a Mann Act vio- 
r who forced his wife into prostitution 
s+ pages); the successful treatment of a 
n charged with rape of a child (120 
); and a train and mail robber (93 
change my 1933 
The detailed data 
deserve 


have no reason to 
yn of this project. 
important contributions and 
ful study; no proof of any thesis is 
imed or evident, but the value of these 
It requires con- 
any 
but 
psy- 
sociology 


ords is potentially great. 
rable time and thought to derive 
from this contribution, 
teachers of 
hygiene, of 


at benefit 
dents and abnormal 
logy, of mental 
; on delinquency and criminology, and 
large group of people engaged in legal 
nd socio-legal professions can find profit in 
if to understand the factors that stand 
1s causal and contributory in these inter 

iz cases of serious maladjustment. 

C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 


ERCOMING ANTI-SEMITISM. By S. A. Fine- 
berg. New York: Harpers, 1943. 
Looking over the writings of social sci- 
tists on anti-Semitism, I am often reminded 
Mark Twain’s the 
Everybody talks about it, but nobody dees 


classic on weather: 


anything about it.” 


Ict 


Mr. Fineberg has a number of very 
tangible things to propose as to what can 
be done about it. The essence of his ap- 
proach is that the Jew can never be free 
from persecution or its shadow until every 
human group is equally free and secure. To 
anti-democratic practices our only answer 
can be total democracy. 

The author 
dangers inherent in 
Semitic outbursts by demagogues and out- 


The Jewish community, he 


the difficulties and 


oppe sition to 


concedes 
anti- 


right fascists. 
feels, can do more by year-round friendli- 
ness and cooperation with all other citizens 
than they can by denouncing lies and for- 
geries which continue to circulate. 

He differentiates between casual, thought- 
less, or jocular anti-Semitism and campaigns 
of calculated The former 
always be investigated quietly, and in many 
Exces 


hatred. should 
cases proves to have no importance. 
sively thin-skinned Jews occasionally are of- 
fended by acts committed without malice. 
These should be ignored. Systematic slander, 
of course, must be fought; preferably in co- 
operation with non-Jews who realize that 
anti-Semitism is merely the first step in a 
campaign to undermine all liberal institutions 

Fineberg has devoted most of his atten 
tion to things which can be done by Jews. 
A companion book is needed, detailing broad 
strategy and specific tactics for liberals of any 
religion who want to combat this particularly 
foul disease of our society. 

Teachers of sociology and social psychology 
shouid be able to make valuable use of this 
book as an example of a positive, short-term 
Much 
of the material is universal in nature, regard- 


approach to a major social problem. 


less of its specific development for the fight 

on Nazi racial doctrines in the United States. 

It merits careful study and a wide audience. 
Ross STAGNER. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


BETWEEN TEARS LaucuTer. By Lin 
Yutang. New York: John Day, 1943. 


AND 


In this book Lin Yutang has given up his 
traditional Chinese patience and replaced it 
with a barbed sarcasm which is little short 
of devastating. Winston Churchill and his 
not-so-passive resistance to the movement for 
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freedom receive the most effective 


“mechanistic psychology” also 


Indian 
thrusts, but 
has its day in the pillory. 

As no modern psychologist seems willing 
to accept the label of “mechanistic” and Dr. 
Lin’s formal education in psychology appears 
to have stopped with Freud and J. B. Wat- 
son, there will be little resentment stirred by 
He is, of course, flogging a 
Watsonian 


his attacks. 


dead horse when he denounces 
behaviorism. 

Lin feels particularly annoyed by the fact 
that psychology rejects “God, 
freedom and purpose” as facts. He misses, 
of course, the current methodology which 


treats attitude toward God, desire for free- 


nechanistic 


dom, etc., as facts. 
Relativity theory is offered as the antidote 


to exaggerated materialism. Instead of abso- 


lute facts, relativity offers us a curved uni- 
verse in which facts depend upon point of 
This, it appears, is harmonious with 


view. 
Taoist philosophy. Unfortunately, 
and other vicious programs exploit the rela- 
tivist philosophy—a “fact” which Lin seems 
to ignore. If the good depends on my point 
of view, then the Nazi has a sound defense 
for his philosophy of brutalism. 

The only solution, it seems to me, is to 
revert to absolutism to the extent of accept- 
ing the doctrine of the absolute worth of 
the human individual, and of the greatest 
good to the greatest: number. Unless our 
frame of reference includes some fixed point, 
all social thinking becomes a mad squirrel- 
cage full of activity which leads nowhere. 
I believe that Lin Yutang would agree with 


Naziism 


this. 

Despite these criticisms. I found this book 
stimulating and exciting. It raises questions 
which every psychologist and every citizen 
should consider carefully. 

Ross STAGNER. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CHIMPANZEES—A Lasoratory Cotony. By 
Robert M. Yerkes. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xv+ 321. 

This volume discusses a variety of topics. 

It includes, for example, suggestions fer in- 

creasing the operating efficiency of animal 

research stations, zoos, and similar establish- 


ments. The record of desirable 
derived from broad experience in 
the “housekeeping” problems of captive ar 

features which might have been labeled 
“chips from a psychobiologist’s workshop”— 
is based upon a valuable composite portrait 


of the generalized chimpanzee personalit 


practice 


in turn founded upon extensive life-historie 
of individuals in process of domestication 
E.g., this animal’s aversion to water (he 

incapable of swimming) suggested the usef 
expedient of controlling refractory apes wit 
a garden hose. 

The highly sociable nature of chimpanze: 
makes them excellent subjects for studies 
group dynamics. Yerkes with ar 
proval Koehler’s remark, “A chimpanzee kept 
in solitude is not a real chimpanzee at all,” 
and significantly adds that although this an 
mal society is built around the principle 
dominance there is no apparent premium on 
selfishness which penalizes cooperation and 
other forrns of social service. He vigorously 
denies the anthropologist’s dictum that this 
ape is cultureless but eminently socializabk 
and cites such social traditions (some origi 
nally derived from “culture contact” with 
man!) as the use without tuition by succes 
sive generations of push-button drinking 
fountains, spitting through the teeth, squirt 
ing water, clapping hands, the manipulation 
of keys, hammers, balls, etc., and the use of 
solicitational and directive gestures. A less 
controversial position is the author’s claim 
that the behavior characteristic of simian 
masculinity and femininity is largely inde 
pendent of cultural influences. 

Probably the most generally valuable and 
distinctive sections of the book are concerned 
with a sketch of the mentality of the chim 
panzee, although Yerkes modestly warns us 


quotes 


not to consider this part an epitome of the 
extensive Yale Primate Studies of the last 
two decades. Here are reported (inter alia 
such curiosa as the fact that yellows, oranges, 
and reds have less attentional value for the 
ape than blues and greens; that the upper 
limit of audibility is well beyond that 

man; that adolescence begins at seven; that 
the dominance of the spatial factor (“there 
ness” vs. “thatness”) is amazingly strong 
that the three types of motor expression— 























































ractice right- and left-handedness and ambidextrality 
olving : r equally often and that the different 
ve a ratio among humans therefore (sic) results 
lat f trictive custom; that insight (= “a 
hop”- ' or intimation of understanding’’) is 
or trait thentic variety of ape learning; that 
malit lexpectancy and _physiognomically 
stor} registered disappointment show that apes 
Catior wok forward as well as backward; that 
(he mpetent employment of tokens to 
usef J rate a “chimpomat” betrays the ante 
S$ Wit nts of important human symbolic proc 
hat a tire is an ideal play object; etc. 
anz¢ It doubtful if most of these researches 
lies of f y exhibit the application of the author’s 
h a rul use chimpanzees only for investiga 
¢ ke; t n which human subjects would natu 
t all e employed if it were feasible” (p. 3); 
S$ ar t perhaps such an injunction is needlessly 
Mm of A book of this sort is peculiarly resistant 
and to critical comment. The substantial hy 
ously gienic, architectural, and “janitorial” sections 
thi mportant and helpful to professional 
rable, ologists responsible for the custody of 
rig t] expensive creatures, but they are of 
wit learly limited concern to others. The photo- 
Icces gral are of exceptional scientific and 
king artistic merit. The text reads well despite 
uirt noticeable “miscellaneous” quality about 
ition much of the content and a not too selective 
€ ot lusion of apparatus drawings from earlier 
less monographs. Professor Yerkes’s highly ex 
lain interpretations of subtle phenomena are 
‘ rarely spectacular, but they are usually sound 
nde except in those inviting but always dan- 
gerous instances where philosophical excur- 
and ns and social science parallels appear. 
ned Those who expected a distinguished or “ex 
I haustive” performance will be disappointed, 
Is for what we have here does not pretend 
tl t more than a useful orientation manual 
last of which it is a superior exemplar. 
td Gerorce W. HarTMANN. 
zs State College, Pennsylvania. 
er \ Guine to Pusric Opinion Potts. By 
George Gallup. Princeton: Princeton 
lat University Press, 1944. Pp. xviii+104. 


If you wish to learn as much as you pos 


\ 


an about public opinion polls in the 
test possible time, this is the book for 
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you. Its attractive style swings along so that 


the four hours required to read it are effort 


less and rewarding. The author sets forth 


eighty crucial regarding the ra 


questions 
tionale, method, and interpretation of polls, 
a single, well 


answering each query. 


and devotes on the average 
considered page to 


The 


of all catechisms) is apologetic. 


major purpose of this catechism (as 


The reader 
is given an answer favorable to the dogma 


Opponents’ points of view are given short 


shrift; often they are merely implied in the 
wording of the question. For example, the 


question is asked, “Don’t polls oversimplify 


complicated issues?” The essence of the 
answer is: 

To any student of government the fact will 
be apparent that virtually every important issue 


involves certain fundamental questions of policy, 


which usually are basically simple in nature 
They are simple because typically they involve 
questions of value or ends. And only the people 


can and should pass finally upon these 


Though this reply is persuasive as far as it 
that the 


goes, the reader feels critic’s case 
deserves more attention than it receives. But 
elaboration of pros and cons is ruled out by 
the book’s brevity. If the 


occasionally too terse to be 


arguments are 
fully satisfying, 
the author says a great deal that is significant 
in a manner that is clear and pointed 

If the book is sometime expanded—and 
the reviewer hopes it will be—not only may 
the opponents’ views be considered more ex 
tensively, but additional topics might well 
The 


submits the following questions to fill pres 


be included for discussion. reviewer 
ent gaps: (1) Would a psychological analysis 
of the determinants of opinion improve the 
list of variables now employed in stratified 
Which 
large, seem to have the greatest effect on 
(3) What is the 
ballots 
(4) Is 


a homogeneous ballot better than one that 


sampling? (2) variables, by and 
opinions of various kinds? 


optimum number of questions for 


dealing with various subject-matters? 
is heterogeneous? (5) In filling his pre 
scribed sample how many variables does the 
Does he, 


for example, seek out a young-Democratk 
t P 


interviewer try to select at once? 


male-college-reliefer, or an elderly-rich-female 
Republican-housewife? (6) Does the AIPO 
that appear in news 


write the headlines 
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paper reports? (7) Do not headlines often 
slant the report so that the reader is not 
free to draw his own conclusions from the 
evidence? (8) Although polls seem not to 
have caused bandwagon stampedes in elec- 
tions or in the 1940 presidential nominations, 
were influence in the 1944 
Republican convention? (9) Why does Dr. 
Gallup assert that “the importance of the 
intensity factor can easily be over-rated”? 
(10) Does not the commercial factor (news- 
paper support) restrain the polling organiza- 
tion from dealing with certain significant 
social issues that should be studied? 

At only one point does the reviewer detect 
apparent confusion in the creed of public 
opinion polling as set forth by Dr. Gallup. 
To the question as to whether polls exert 
undue pressure on a deliberative assembly, 
and thus tend to destroy representative gov- 
ernment, the author seems to give somewhat 
contradictory replies. On page 7 we are told 
that no true statesman will ever change his 
ideals or principles because of public pres- 
sure; whereas on page 9 we read “almost 
always the public is ahead of its legislators.” 


they not an 


REVIEWS 


On page 20 we learn that “if the legislator 
does not agree with majority opinion, he ha; 
an opportunity and a responsibility to try ¢ 
All ¢ 
while, the implication of the book seems 
be that leaders ought to be more sensitive 
to the wishes of the majority. 
helpful to try to clarify this whole matter 
possibly by answering this summary ques 


correct the views of the public”. 


It would be 


tion, “Should, or should not, polls have 
coercive influence on public policy?” 

The author modestly disclaims his inten 
tion of offering a textbook. Yet it is eas 
to predict that the Guide will be used uni 
versally in courses in public opinion, and 
that it will find wide use in 
courses in psychology, sociology, and politica 
science. Polling represents probably the 
greatest advance made by social science dur 
ing the present century. It is unlikely that 
teachers will overlook the opportunity of 
assigning a book that presents this significant 
development in a manner so attractive, con 
pact, and authoritative. 

Gorpon W. ALLPort 

Harvard University. 
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